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100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of 


the day of shipment by the only process 
_ of ite kind in the United States. 
10 th. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


VITA MILLING CO. 
P. ©. Box 1245 — Dept, B — Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
| WILL NOT. BURN 
AND IS FREE 

OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 


50 tb. $1.50 25 Ib. 80¢ 
F.0.B. Lakehurst, N. }. 


Product of 
GARDEN STATE 
DEHYDRATION CO. 


BOX 318 LAKEHURST, N. j. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
PRESENTS 
COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Second edition, Clears up all phases of 
compost-making. Hints that amaze old-time 
gardeners, Illustrated. 25¢ 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EMHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
Describes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-productive farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.00 


GROW A GARDEN 
by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 
The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detail infor- 
mation for growi each le from the 
bio-dynamic point of view. 118 pages. Il- 
$1. 


lustrated. 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR INTENSIVE 
PROPAGATION 


By DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete,. practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


Order these helpful hooks from 
ORGANIC GARDENING - - Emmaus, Pa. 
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RIDGEWAY Fertilizer Co. 
Box Q -:- LAKEHURST, N. J. 


EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORM 
B U | LD U P CULTURES 
YOUR SOILS (3 Containers) 
Don’t use strong, chemleal fer- $2.50 eer 
tilizers that kill them. SOIL- 
SERVICE Humus and Organic 


Fertilizers and the Earthworm— 
build up and put life in your 
soils—inerease your yield. 
Get the facts! Send 3c stamp 
for literature and prices on 
Ruhm’s Natural Phosphate Rock, 
Humus, Composts, Natural Ma- 
nures, and ‘‘Soilution’’ Earth- 
worms, or order from ad: 


SOILSERVICE o. sox ine 


DORCHESTER CENTER 24, MASS, 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Prepaid. Quantity 
prices on request. 


RUHM 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
100 Ib. bag .... $2.50 
Ton $22. F.0.B. Boston 


A natural soil builder. 

Improves soil fertility and 
gives long lasting effects. 
May be applied directly to 
the soil or to the compost 
heap. 

Recommended b 

Organic Gardening Mag 
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New for 1947 


The Ideal ‘Hot-Weather Lettuce 
BRONZE BEAUTY LETTUCE 


This brand-new hot weather lettuce is of the Oak Leaf type and has all the 
attributes of that very popular variety but is even more tender and of 
better flavor. It is the ideal hot weather lettuce for all climates. Awarded 
the All-American Bronze Medal of 1947. 

Special preseason price: Pkt. 25c; 5 pkts. $1.00 


Exclusive Schling Vegetable Novelties 


SCHLING’S MIDGET - TINY TIM 
WATERMELON TOMATO 


A delicious small melon averaging. 
3 Ibs. Ideal for northern gardens Bears a great profusion of red juicy 
because of its extreme earliness. miniature tomatoes. Excellent for 
Very prolific. Pkt. 35c. garnishes and conserves. Pkt. 35c. 


MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET CORN 


The sweetest sweet corn. Height 3 ft. Ears 4!/2 in. long. 3 to 5 ears per 
plant. Matures in 56 days. Luscious, tender, golden yellow kernels. 
Pkt. $1.00. 


SPECIAL PRESEASON OFFER: | Pkt. each of Schling's Midget Water- 
‘melon, Tiny Tim Tomato and Mason's Golden Midget Corn for $1.50. 


Purple Cross Bantam Corn 


Outstanding Sweet Corn Introduction 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., co-introducers of the famous Mason's Golden 
Midget Corn, now bring you a new variety destined to be even more sen- 


wage popular. Purple Cross Bantam Sweet Corn has the delicious 


flavor of Golden Bantam. Its kernels are bright golden yellow. Its foliage, 
stem, husk, and tassel are rich purple, making a strikingly attractive plant. 
Results of trials from all over the country attest to its remarkable resistance 
to borer and ear worm, particularly in the South. This wonderful new sweet 
corn is offered exclusively by Schling. Order your supply at once. 
Home Garden Packet 50c 
Vy Ib. $1.25; Ib. $2.00 5 lbs. $9.00 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN. Inc. 


Dept. O., 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Brownell 


Yellow 


“VY For Victory” 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 


zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 


purchased from the hybridizers— 


Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list, for fall delivery 


BROWNELL ROSES 
22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


Roses 


‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties 
that will make your gar- 
den ‘different’—and de- 
lightful. Our new Catalog 
will interest in word and 
picture. 

Ask Dept. D for your copy. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Seeds of 


Moorestown, N. Jj. 


GOLDEN ROSE OF CHINA 


and other beautiful roses. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. 0., GENEVA, N. Y. 


DOUBLE FRENCH LILACS 


And other lovely shrubs, trees and flowering vines. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. 0., GENEVA, N. Y. 
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A LETTER FROM ALASKA 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 


As probably the farthest north ad. 
herent, disciple, and convert to Organ 
ic Gardening in the world I want yo 
to know that even in the shadow of the 
Artic Circle there is someone who beg 
lieves that we should beat it back te 
nature and produce foods with vita 
mins produced and provided by natu 
ral means as distinguished from com 
mercial fertilizers. 

I have known for many years tha 
commercial fertilizer does not give 
anywhere near the quality of food 
products as may and can be produced 
by natural fertilizer; but until I began 
reading Organic Gardening I did not 
know the answer and perhaps I do 
pot yet; but I believe that compos 
can be made this far north since read 
ing a very comprehensive article i 
your October issue (compost made if 
basements in the winter). Since read 
ing this letter or article I have placed 
an order for_earthworms and wi 
construct a box for their propagatiot 
as we have plenty of materials fof 
them to convert into compost even if 
the winter, if it can be done in a 
heated basement. 

I agree with the proposition that 1 
is a crime to waste everything tha 
ordinarily goes into a garbage ca 
when this material could be converted 
into something that would help u 
raise more and better things to ea 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that up here we have 24 hours of day: 
light during the summer months ol 
June, July, and August and on th¢ 
21st day of June the sun is down onl 
2 hours. This means that during the 
90 or 100 day growing period’ we havé 


more sunshine than you have in youl 
Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 1947 Short 
Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. Copy free on request (except 25c 
west of Iowa). Will be ready in late February—but write NOW! 


AZALEAS 


10 Choice Varieties—mostly in small inexpen- 
sive sizes. Both evergreen and deciduous. 


Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race of real 
hardy kinds. Sensational colors never before in 
ss hardy plants. 5 assorted 8 to 12 in. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4-year olds 
(bearing age) now 114 feet high, assorted 
53720 varieties, our selection but all good. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green evergreen 
rather dwarf, bushy. Covered with brilliant red 


FRUIT TREES 


Dwarf Fruits—All varieties, from $2.60 up. 
Tiney can be pruned, sprayed or picked with- 
out ladders. Groups should be selected for 
proper pollenization, and we offer a suggested 
minimum selection of six: 2 Apples (Wealthy 
and Mcintosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and 
Bartlett), hk Plum (German prune), ,1 Peach 
(Elberta). All 6 are 2-year size, fruit possible 
next fall, for $23.00. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion with Vinca 
minor (heavy clumps $12.00 per 100). Pachy- 
sardra under trees’ where grass will not grow 
—$9.00 per 100. Many others to choose from. 


ay in autumn. 15 wee B. & B. plant for HARDY PERENNIALS 


Japanese Yew—upright ‘‘Capitata” form. By 
the hundred and by the thousand. Smallest 
size as low as 45c each in quantities. 


Dwarf Evergreens—mostly grafted, rare and in- 
teresting shapes. Will never grow out of place 
in foundation plantings. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the only tree that blooms in fall. 
Sizes from $2.00 and up. Also Japanese Flow- 
ering cherries, Chinese Crabs, Magnolias, Tree 
Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 


Rare Dogwood Varieties—not just the white- 
flowéring, but pink. as well. Also Double-flow- 
ering (like white roses) ; also a form with yel- 
low berries that the birds leave on a little 
longer than ordinary red berries. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms!—New Wisteria 
praecox blooms at half the age of other named 
sorts. Long blue clusters, vigorous grower. 
Also named japanese forms. Chinese, etc. 
Better sorts of Clematis, Climbing Roses, Bi- 
gnonias. 


The best New kinds (as well as the old). 
Arranged so you can quickly select and know 
what you are doing. Priced lower than most 
for top-quality plants. Aster Frikarti, Verbas- 
cum Pink Domino, Astilbe Fanal, Penstemon 
Fire Bird, Dianthus Old Spice, Christmas Rose, , 
etc. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 35 cents!—Native species 
in the smallest grade (12-15 inches) that can 
be safely handled. with the smallest earth-ball, 
from 35c to 75c each, depending on quantity 
ordered. Heavier gee. too: 5 assorted 18 to 
24 in. B. & B. $15.75. 


YOUNG TREES AND 
PLANTS 


More than 900 different evergreen and decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, plants, etc., in small 
seedling and transplant sizes by the hundred 
and thousand. As few as ten of a kind can 
be bought in many kinds. In a few years they 
are worth many times the few cents they cost 
now. Why not start your own nursery for 
future plantings? 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Established in 1878 


DEPT. E1 


50 CHURCH ST. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Enjoy the thrill of growing 
genuine Kunderd show qual- 
ity gladioli in your own 

garden. Glorious shades, del 
icate hues, rare varieties. 

Culture is easy. New 1947 
catalog shows many in 
full color—other plants, 
too. Prices reasonable. 


Send post card now. 


KUNDERD. 


KUNDERD GLADIOLUS FARMS -1417 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Ind. 


Ze. Write today for your 
D S free copy of this well- 
illustrated 100-page 
book full of valuable 
1 q 4 7 planting information. 
A guide to successful 
G A e D E N gardening, offering 
Dreer’s Quality Seeds, 
Bulbs, and Garden 
& 0 0 K Supplies. 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
i: TEE 203 Dreer Bidg., Phila, 23, Pa, 
COMPOST LIME 
Pulverized oolitic limestone—genuine calcium car- 
bonate . . . . for composting and for neutralizing 
(sweetening) and fortifying soils. Use only genuine 
limesione—sharp limes destroy nitrogen! Now is 
the time to use limestone. 
In 80-Ib. bags, $1.00; 10 bags $9.60 
Shipped freight collect. Order now. 
B-M Plant Products, Bridgeton 14, Indiana 


EARTHWORMS 
Send stamp for price list and instructions on 
raising the 

FAMOUS “SOILUTION” 
earthworm for Agriculture — Poultry — Bait. 


_ Colorado EARTHWORM Hatche 


2134 Decatur Street — Denver 11, Color 
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state. Vegetables here grow night and 
day over the 90 day period and are 
succulent and of fine quality but I can 
see where, with natural fertilizer ad. 
ded, in the form of compost, the fer. 
tility of the land could’ be maintained 
and a,very much better quality would 
be obtainable. 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that our farmers here produce on new 
ground with commercial fertilizer ad- 
ded 10 tons of potatoes to an acre, 
These are of good quality but with 
the boosting by commercial fertilizer, 
few farmers plant the tract twice. To 
me this seems an awful waste of natu 
ral resources and will result in a few 
years in an absence of new land to 
plant. This is to some extent explained 
by the fact that grass or hay plowed 
under in any one year does not begin 
to rot and make natural fertilizer for 
three or four years thereafter. The 
long cold winters keep these green 
plowed-under covers in a perfect state 
of preservation for years with no 
chance for bacteria to get a foothold 


lem that only an Alaskan can work 
out, but any information you could 
give me, other than appears in Organig 
Gardening especially connectiol 
with hybrid earthworms who wof 
in small spaces in boxes will certainl 
be appreciated. 

Where to get the best worms ant 
as to packing them by shipment by 
airplane at a cost of from 25 to 44 
a pound is of special interest. Yot 
probably know where I can get ful 
co-operation in this matter. 

I am probably the only person thi 
far north who has béen successful wit 
honey bees and I had a very simila 
problem making them pay their freigh 
as I am now undertaking in connee 
tion with the earth-worker. I woul 
like to see what can be done here if 


| workers and canned bacteria to hel 


| them. 


This is all in this connection at th 
present time but as I have not hat 
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‘ the north with the help of these low/ 


WR 
GLADIo;, ly, al 
You Gore, tc 
ne 
| 
y ‘an a 
he d 
America’s Premier Gladiolus Grower 
and disintegrate them. 
I am not asking any special help 
from you Mr. Rodale as'this is a prob 
| 
| 
| 


ght andi , good feed of buckwheat pan cakes 
and arelf since I have been in Alaska (40 years) 
but I can] am wondering if you know of any 
ilizer ad-§ farmer in your district who takes his 
the buckwheat to the mill and. has avail- 
aintained® able some of the good old fashioned 
ity would Pennsylvania Buckwheat flour. I 
would like to have 100 pounds shipped 
1 to me this winter and the price cuts 
€ on new#f no figure as long as it is the old fash- 
ilizer ad-f§ joned kind that we had when we were 
an acre.® kids. 
but with} Sorry if I have made this letter 
fertilizer, somewhat longer that seems necessary 
twice. Tol but between earth-workers, buckwheat 
> of natu and the other things on my mind I 
in a few couldn’t make it much shorter. 
‘land to J ama student of your organic gar- 
explained dening crusade and I have also listed 
y plowed my membership in your book club and 
not beginl® will probably be a member or subscri- 
tilizer for ber of each as long as I live. 
fter. The With high appreciation of what 
se green you are trying to do, 
fect state J. G. Rivers 
with no Attorney-at-Law 
foothold Fairbanks, Alaska. 
® 
hel ENTHUSIAST 
is a prob Quch My aching back. After read- 
can WOME ing the article in the Sept. issue on 
ou oul rock mulching trees I have been carry- 
n Organi ing rocks and leaves without end. I 
onnectiola® swear if I don’t get results you are 
‘ho worl apt to find a very irate man in your 
certain office some day. 

[have only a small place about % 
orms an@ acre which we bought a year ago. It 
>ment by was very run down and overgrown 
25 to 400M with weeds so it has been a hard uphill 
rest. You climb to get it under control. I have 
| get full faith in your compost idea as I remem- 

ber my father carrying leaves and 
erson thi mould from the woods to put around 
ssful with his trees and he always had prize fruit. 
ry simila I have several plum trees and the 
eir freigh#™ fruit seems to fall off before it gets 
n connecg ripe. The former owners said that it 
I would always did that in spite of several 
e here i sprayings a year. I am anxious to have 
ese lowlj™ the mulch idea work to show them it 
a to helf™ can be done. 


A. E. Schaut 
2811 Grandview St. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
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World Famous 


“BULB BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Think of it! This amazing low 
ae brings you 100 blooming size 
gladiola bulbs—8 glorious rainbow mix colorsin 
these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Pieardy, Dr. 
Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. We 
will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER 5 YEA 
Order now while they last! Sent in plenty of time for’ 
spring planting. Money back guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy white, fragrant 
flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too. 
END NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage on 
arrival. Send order, name and address to 
MICHIGAN BULB CO. 
Dept. Grand Rapids 


2, Michigan 


\GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


HARDY California-Type 

You eat the WHOLE grape—just a 

7 tender, juicy munch, when it’s the new 

= SKINLESS Seneca. New HARDY, Cal- 

VIGOROUS GROWER IN NORTH. Two 

+ supply the family for table use, pies, pre- 

serves. Several are a money-making crop. 

But supply is still limite 

et details NOW. 

nd for FREE 


-AZALEAMUM 


600 BLOOMS! 
Grows bushel size first 

ar, with 600 blooms, 

across. 3 months’ .% 
blooming. Vivid col- 
ors. See it, other 
novelties in big. 
FREE Flower Book! 


ui 
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MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 
Ideal equip for vegetable gardens. 
Imp d all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5” deep, marks, hills and 
cultivates rows 12” to 36” wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. 


many other prac- 
tical attachments. 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 


hip fully g 
Write today for information. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. © Ballston Spa, New York 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 
Creators of Natural Humus 


. Send for Folder No. B-17 . 
TOPSOILERS 


13243 Mark Twain Avenue; Detroit 27, Michigan 


FOR SCOTT LAWN BEAUTY 


Plan your lawn improvement now with 
the “‘sure fire” information offered in 
Lawn Care. A post card will start a 
FREE 2 year subscription . . . no obli- 
gation of course. 


om SONS CO. 
22 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


for small space and early crops. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. 0., GENEVA, N. Y. 


SILVER MAPLES 


and other beautiful trees that provide 
good shade quickly. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. 0., GENEVA, N. Y. 


CAMELLIA 

My hobby is growing camellias, of 
which I have about 40 varieties and 
over 100 plants. Two years ago, I logt 
some very valuable plants through the 
use of chemicals, and decided by costly 
experience to return to the use of 
manure, peatmoss, oak leaves and 
good garden soil, from which I hay 
had very good luck. 

I noticed that you have stated that 
walnut leaves should not be used for 
mulching as they are apparently toxic 
to certain vegetables. I also under 
stand that leaves from a pecan tree 
which fall into a fish-pond will kill the 
fish. Cari you advise me whether pecan 
leaves and walnut leaves would be 
toxic to a bed in which camellias are 
growing, as I already have two large 
pecan trees in my yard. I would like to 
plant a couple of English Walnut trees 
on Black-Walnut understock, but the 


limbs of these trees when large would 


hang over some of the camellia beds. 
I do not plan on using walnut or pecan 
leaves applied as mulch to the beds, 
but was wondering whether the roots 
of these trees or the quantity of leaves 
that would naturally fall on these ca 
mellia beds would be sufficient to 
cause a toxic condition. 
A. M. Unger, 
3309 Nottingham, Houston 5, Texas 


Note: Do our readers have any sug. 
y 
gestions? 


A SUGGESTION 

It is my firm conviction attained 
through personal experience with the 
Compost process, that a vital bit of in- 
formation is being overlooked. To 
avoid all Grub infestation, it will be 
come necessary to 

TIME THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
COMPOST HEAPS, SO, THAT 
THEY ARE EITHER IN A HIGH 
STATE OF HEATING DURING 
THE BEETLE EGG _ LAYING 
MONTHS, OR, THE COMPOST 
MUST BE COMPLETELY FIN 
ISHED AND DISTRIBUTED BE 
FORE THIS PERIOD ARRIVES. 

O. A. Tronstad, 


Osseo, Minnesota 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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With The Ecitor 


JL HE October issue which described 
a method of making compost in pits 
with the aid of earthworkers (earth- 
worms) brought such a deluge of com- 
ment and questions that it might not 
be out of place to give some additional 
information. 

In raising’ earthworkers better re- 
sults with less labor will be obtained 
if the boxes are fairly large. Note the 
picture. The box is about two and a 
alf feet high and the contents should 
ot be over two feet. The case prefer- 
ably should be tin-lined to prevent 
warping and should have a cover to 
prevent rats from gorging on the 
earthworms. Small holes are made in 
he bottom, sides and top for aeration 
and drainage. Smaller boxes may be 
used and these will hold together bet- 
ter without tin-lining. They may be 
as shallow as eight or nine inches. 
In the boxes a mixture is placed, 
consisting of 1-3 top-soil, 1-3 manure 
and 1-3 withered green matter, well- 
mixed. The earthworms will break 
this mixture down in a few months. 
For optimum results, that is, to get 
them to multiply in a cycle of every 
sixty days approximately, they should 
be fed. A sprinkling of chicken mash 
is strewn on the surface about every 
our or five days and the earthworms 
will clean this up nicely. Do not worry 
f a mould forms on the surface. Dig 
his in gently in the upper inch of soil. 
he contents of the boxes should be 
ell watered. Earthworms cannot 
vork without moisture. They do not 
like light and should be kept in dark- 
ess. 

When taking material out of a box, 
you take it with the earthworms and 
he soil in which it has been working, 


With Reference to Composting Pits 


but never take more than half a box. 
Then fill the void in with the three in- 
gredients previously mentioned, and 
the process will continue endlessly. 
You either can purchase earthworms 
from breeders who advertise in this 
magazine or use local ones, but if you 
do, be sure to place a sufficient quan- 
tity in a box. You should start with 
about five hundred “workers,” to make 
a good start, in a smaller box, about 
two feet by eight or nine inches high. 
You can make compost in the winter 
time in a warm basement by using 
earthworms in such boxes. 


A few months ago I suggested that 
the name “earthworm” should be 
changed to “earthworker” because of 
the evil connotation innate in the 
word “worm.” At the time I expressed 
doubt that such a change could be 
effected in general usage, but it is 
amazing how many readers in writing 
us are making use of the new term. 
Our regular contributor Mr. Henry C. 
Haas of 171 Lyons Road, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. does not feel that we should 
tamper with a word that has been 
strongly intrenched in our language 
for thousands of years. He says, 


“About that new name for the earth- 
worm—A. man may change his .own 
name, but to change the name of a 
creature that exists in countless bil- 
lions all over the earth and has taken 
a major part in the evolution of all 
life, a name that has been standard- 
ized by Darwin, Howard, George Shef- 
field Oliver and many other writers 
and workers of prominence, that is 
something else again. I doubt that it 
can be done even by the editor of the 
magazine that is going to start a new 
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Inside of an earthworm box. You can see the squirming multitudes. 


epoch, beginning with the awakening 
of man to the knowledge that he is not 
alone on earth. King Canute once or- 
dered the tide not to rise and engulf 
him and he was a king. 

“Why change the name? We read 


that “A rose by any other name is © 


just as sweet” and we read “What’s 


in a name?” That worker in the ear 

glorifies the name “worm.” The cros# 
akin to the gallows of the present day 
and reserved for murderers and thieve 
by the Romans, was glorified by th 
man who was hung on it. And just 

there are men who disgrace the nam 
“man” there are worms that disgrace 


Subscription Rates A 


Even if your subscription runs out after 
February 1, 1947 why not renew now and 
make a big saving? Rates will be raised 

From $2.50 to $3.00 a year after February 1, 1 


NEW RATES WILL BE 
$3.00 for | Year 
$5.00 for 2 Years 

$7.00 for 3 Years 
Increased production costs are forcing a 
rate advance. This rate advance does not 
go into effect until February 1, 1947 so 
our old friends, present subscribers and 
their friends will have time to renew or 
subscribe at the old rates. Even if your 
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subscription runs a considerable time 
after February 1, 1947 you may still enter 
a new one at the old rate (provided you 
renew before Feb. 1, 1947) and it will 
be extended after your present one ex- 
pires. 


For $5.50 we will add 3 years on to 
your present subscription. 
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that name, if you like. But the great 
majority of worms make their name 
honorable. 

“The worm has been called lowly 
because he is so defenseless and cannot 
strike back except by dying. How 
powerfully he can strike back that 
way! Sad to say, mankind has been 
woefully unaware of that, and too long. 
The earthworm is hard to kill, has 
more lives than a cat. You can’t cut 
a cat’s head off and have the cat live. 
You can cut an earthworm’s head off 
without killing him. And in normal 
topsoil he has the most potent dressing 
for wounds and bruises—nature’s anti- 
biotics—possibly penicillin, the best 
of them. Something has protected the 
earthworm from all the filth and rub- 
bish that all the generations of men 
have thrown down during the plagues. 
In soils treated with the modern poi- 
sons and inorganic chemicals these 
aids to the earthworm and all the other 
life that lives in harmony with him 
are rendered null and void and power- 
less in their protection. Man, more 
than any other creature on earth, has 
rendered chaotic the abode of the 
earthworm by many kinds of means 
and in the wholesale manner, the way 
he does everything, by machinery. 

“And then too, the name earthwork- 


@ er may with justice be applied to many 


another creature. You and I are on 
earth, and we work, I hope. 
“Assuming that you could be suc- 
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cessful in making that change of name, 
it would be a calamity. It would cause 
confusion and open the door to other 
changes. There are too many names 
for too many things now, too many 
wrong ones it is true for some, but the 
wrong names. persist, and that helps 
to keep down the number of words 
in the language, desirable enough, con- 
sidering the size of the dictionary now 
and the host of new words to be 
“coined.” 

Mr. Haas writes with inspired elo- . 
quence of the value of the earthworker 
but he is not aware that language is 
on the move. There are hundreds of 
words used in Shakespeare’s time that 
are dead today. Usage is what makes 
our language and there is a noticeable 
tendency among philologians today 
to accept new words readily. The 
magazine, American Speech, has a 
separate department devoted to the 
listing of new words and would be 
happy, I am sure, to devote some 
space to this controversy, if we brought 
it to their attention? 

One of our readers only this morn- 
ing wrote: 

“I told one of my friends about this 
new name the other day and she said 
‘wait until I tell my husband. I know 
he will have more regard for the earth- 
worm in the future.’ Hope you can 
put this new name over.” . 

What do other readers think? 

J. I. Rodale 
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She Nitrogen 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C. I. E. 


‘Tx outstanding feature of our 
present-day crop production is the 
constant need for nitrogenous man- 
ures. Every number of our farming 
and gardening journals is certain to 
contain references to artificial manures 
like sulphate of ammonia which supply 
the plant with combined nitrogen. A 
flood of war-time cultivation orders, 
based on the Defence Regulations, are 
still being served on farmers by the 
War Agricultural Executive Commit- 
tees which enforce the application of 
these chemicals. The speeches of our 
Ministers of Agriculture invariably 
include the word fertilizers. The NPK 
mentality rules. 

In my boyhood this was not so. The 
only manure used on the average mix- 
ed farm up to about 1880 was good 
old-fashioned muck (manure). My 


first introduction to the manure bag 


was in that year when I saw a curious 
grey powder being applied to a crop of 
swedes. The men spreading it assured 
me that it was monkey muck and that 
this explained its evil smell. Later I 
learned that this material was not the 
imported dung of apes, but was made 
from sulphuric acid and bones in a 
' factory, the property of the founder 
of Rothamsted Agricultural Station. 

What a change has taken place in 
our farming in the short period of half 
a century. Listy years ago the manure 
bag was a rarity; to-day it is every- 
where. Farming with muck has yielded 
place to farming with the help of arti- 
ficials. 

How does Mother Earth deal with 
this nitrogen problem? Can we learn 
anything useful from the way Nature 
makes good any shortage of combined 
nitrogen? If we could answer these 
questions, we might discover a useful 
directive for our own farming and 
gardening. , 
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Perhaps the most dramatic example 
of the way a mixed forest can be start. 
ed from the very beginning is that pro. 
vided by the eruption of the volcano 
in Krakatoa, which is situated on a 
small island in the Straits of Sunda 
twenty-one miles from Java and. twen- 
ty miles from Sumatra. In August 1883 
a violent eruption took place; half the 
island was blown into dust, the re. 
mainder was left red hot and covered 
with cinders. The existing flora and 
fauna as well as the soil were complete. 
ly destroyed. Three years afterwards 
the island was clothed with new vege- 
tation. Wheresdid the essential com- 
bined nitrogen come from to make this 
new growth possible? It came from 
the free nitrogen in the atmosphere, 
from which the much advertised and 
recommended sulphate of ammonia 
also comes. But how was this nitrogen 
fixed and made available at Krakatoa 
for the new flora? The researches of 
a celebrated Dutch botanist supply 
the answer: (TREUB, M., Sur la nou- 
velle flore de Krakatau, Annales dw 
Jardin botanique de Buitenzorg. VII 
1888 pp. 213-33). Nitrogen fixation 
was begun by a group of microscopic 
flowerless plants—the blue green algae 
—which occur all over the world even 
in our mountain meres. Afterwards 
other members of the flowerless plants, 
including ferns, appeared, followed 
lastly by the higher plants—those 
which reproduce themselves from seeds 
carried either by ocean ae by 
wind, or by birds. 

A ‘similar re-creation of a tropical 
flora from scratch is to be seen in the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas, par- 
ticularly in the Darjeeling area. Land- 
slides on a vast scale are common and 
almost any year these are visible as 
broad white strips running down the 
mountain side. Here the parent schis- 
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tose rocks are covered. At first no 
vegetable growth can be detected on 
these barren surfaces. Soon, however, 
they begin to green over very much 
as Krakatoa did. In a few years the 
forest canopy is recreated.- 

In both the above examples a new 


vegetable cover with a humus layer 


below has been re-made without the 
help of artificial manures or any inter- 
ference by mankind. In both cases 
Nature has fixed, by means of the 
lower forms of plant life, the essential 
atmospheric nitrogen to allow humus 
formation to begin. 

Are there any examples of simila 
nitrogen fixation in agriculture? I will 
quote one only. About 1936 I was in- 
vited to report on an irrigation project 
in Morocco in which it was proposed 
to create a series of new cases in the 
tongue of the Sahara Desert behind 
the Riff which nearly reaches the 
Mediterranean. The irrigation water 
was to be led from the rivers flowing 
northwards from the Atlas Mountains. 
These potential oases were rifts in the 
earth’s crust filled to a depth of some 
thirty feet with a highly calcareous 
and very permeable soil. I saw a pilot 
irigated area which was giving sixteen 
cuts a year of the best lucerne (alfalfa) 
I ever saw. No manure was given and 
there were no nodules on the roots of 
the crop. The vast quantities of com- 
bined nitrogen needed were supplied 
from the atmosphere by means of the 
Azotobacter group of soil bacteria. 

In the course of my travels I have 
seen a number of similar examples of 


the way Nature helps us to solve the 
nitrogen problem. They all depend on — 
Azotobacter. 

The pioneers in organic farming and 
gardening are supplying more ex- 
amples in which the soil is being help- 
ed to manure itself. In all such cases 
the humus and carbonate of lime con- 
tent are built up; subsoil pans aré 
shattered; deep-rooting plants and the 
earthworm are encouraged, and the 
stage is set for nitrogen fixation by 
Azotobacter and the soil algae on a 
vast scale. The great advantage of such 
fixation is that the crop is provided 
with nitrogen in the organic form. , 

The disadvantage of artificial man- 
ures like sulphate of ammonia is that 
the nitrogen 15 supplied as an inorganic 
dead chemical. The result is a bastard 
protein which leads to disease and the 
loss of the power of reproduction. This 
is shown: (1) by the way our dairy 
herds are afflicted by disease and by 
inability to bear more than a quarter 
of the calves they might, and (2) by 
the way our new varieties of plants 
run out. Bastard nitrogen in the soil 
soon leads to sterility in both plant 
and animal. 

In days to come the use of inorganic 
nitrogen for crops will be looked upon 
with scorn and derision—as a certain 
proof of bad farming. It will be judged 
not as a project to carry coals to New- 
castle but as the creation and trans- 
port at vast expense of inferior arti- 
ficial coal to centers which produce the 
genuine article at a much lower cost— 
as lunacy pure and simple. 


Race Ahead 


THE VARIOUS EXPERIMENT STATIONS and the 
Department of Agriculture have ‘standard methods for 
selecting disease resistant strains of the major crops. Oats 
were picked out which were resistant to crown and stem 
rust. The best known of these are Vicland, Boone, and 
Cedar. During the last growing season a new disease was 
discovered, the Helminthosporium oat blight, which attacks 
these varieties. Selection for diseases by growing healthy 
plants -the natural compost way is definitely the soundest 


Start. 


MULCH EXPERIENCES 


For several years I was a fancier of 
gladiolus and grew real show flowers 
on a city lot 50x176 on which also 
stands our home with a two car garage, 
so space was rather limited. The sub- 
soil is clay, mostly blue gum, and top 
soil had to be applied before even a 
fairly good foundation could be had 
for the lawn. In the rear, which con- 
tains the garden, a six inch layer of 
top soil was applied. The beginning 
of this adventure began 20 years ago. 


When the top soil was applied, a 
coating of cow manure was added and 
the first few years my gladiolus were 
really something to see. My neighbor 
across the street, being president of the 
Florists Exchange, brought florists 
from all sections of the City to see 
them and fancy prices were offered 
for my bulbs, but it being only my 
hobby, I refused to sell. : 


After the first application of manure 
nothing but artificial (chemical) fer- 
tilizer was used, and after five or six 
years my gladiolus had smaller flowers 
with the leaves getting yellow tipped 
and sometimes the bulb rotting and 
the entire plant dying before it bloom- 
ed, each year getting worse. I tried dif- 
ferent brands and types of fertilizer, 
also getting new bulbs each year and 
rotating the plot every third year. 


The earth seemed to get harder each 
year‘and would not hold moisture but 


form a hard crust after each rain, and / 


required constant cultivation in order 
to keep the soil loose. 


In the early part of 1941 I was 
14 


called into the service and during the 
following years until 1944 my wife 
used our plot as a victory garden, and 
whenever I could get home during the 
summer I did what I could to help her 
with it. No fertilizer or manure was 
used during these years and all the 
gladiolus bulbs were gone and forgot- 
ten. 


In the Spring of 1944 I returned 
home to be on duty here in Baltimore, 
and in my free hours I started in for 
a real victory garden. During the early 
Summer the idea struck me to mulch 
the tomato plants with grass clippings. 
and each time the lawn was cut the 
clippings were thrown around the to- 
matoes, and to my surprise they grew 
to be over six feet tall and I had to 
get longer stakes twice in order to tie 
them up. They also did not wilt, but 
bore fruit until frost. The variety was 
the type that should not grow over2¥, 
ft. tall. Previous to this time all leaves 
and grass clippings had been burned or 
set out for the trash collector. 


In the Spring of 1945, after leaving 
the clippings in place over the winter, 
the earth under them was very mellow 
and loose and full of worms, and could 
be planted two weeks earlier than the 
balance of the garden, and during the 
entire summer the vegetables grew big- 
ger and matured earlier than else- 
where. During this summer all grass 
clippings, weeds and leaves were used 
wherever possible, and again the same 
result was shown as the previous sum- 
mer. 


These two experiences set me think- 
ing that something in Mother Earth 
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get to work and did its utmost to make 


things grow. Not knowing of earth- 


worms or compost, my mind slipped 
back to my boyhood days on the 
farm when we used manure, and a 
lot of straw was mixed int during the 
winter. I remembered, too, that my 
father always wanted the manure real 
rotten for his best crop (corn). He 
always used plenty, but no fertilizer 
except ground lime stone. 


During the winter I searched the 
libraries and other sources for infor- 
mation on this subject, came across 
Darwin’s book on “Vegetable Mold 
and Earthworms” and read it twice, 
then stumbled on an article in a na- 
tional magazine on earthworms and 
wrote the proprietor of an earthworm 
farm for information. Then I got hold 
of your magazine and became a sub- 
scriber in February 1946, and I some- 
times read and re-read every issue, as 
it contains a vast store of the type of 
information I am searching for. . 


In 1945 I purchased six acres of land 
outside the city for the purpose of de- 
veloping into home sites, but when 
conditions became as they are in the 
building field, I decided against it and 
instead cleared a small plot for a gar- 
den last spring. I made some compost 
during the spring and summer and ap- 
plied it during growing season. This 
small amount of labor more than paid 
for itself. Now, have a large compost 
pile for next summer and am experi- 
menting ‘with wintering it. Am also 
cultivating hybrid earthworms under 
three methods, and as the, experiment 
goes on will give you further informa- 
tion on the results. 


You, through your magazine and 
books, are like the crying voice in the 
wilderness of artificiality, when a shot 
in the arm of both human bodies and 
mother nature is the fashionable thing. 
Keep it up and some of us will benefit. 
The opposition is well fortified. 


J. A. Johnson 
3304 Batavia Avenue 
Baltimore 14, Md. 


TOMATOES 


I have been using the organic 
method in my garden and have found 
toward the end of the season very ex- 
cellent results. My tomatoes and pep- 
pers are the best in the neighborhood, 
with each plant bearing profusely. 

I am very thankful for your maga- 
zine and look forward to each month’s 


issues. 
F. Mirabella 
101 Highland Ave. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


COMPOSTER IN IOWA 


I have two garden spots, one 55x66 
ft., and one 44x170. I have always used 
a compost in my garden and right now 
I have a swell crop—late sweet corn 
just coming on, and twice as tall as 
any of the other gardens around. They 
all wonder WHY. I try to tell them, 
but they just will not do it. 

Yours for better gardens. 


Phil A. Estenson 
Webster City, Iowa 


THIRTY-FOOT SQUASH . 


I think you have a wonderful maga- 
zine in Organic Gardening and this 
year I followed your advice about 
compost as fertilizer in place of the 
chemical fertilizer which I had been 
using. All my friends have remarked 
to me about my garden, both vege- 
table and flower, how much improved 
they ‘are over last year—one squash. 
plant in particular which I planted 
in compost has reached 30 feet in 
length and still is going strong. 

In the Sept. issue the article “In- 
crease of Earthworm Activity Through 
Rock Mulching” I thought was very 
good. I followed that and have my 
shrubs and young trees so treated now. 

A strong booster for Organic Gar- 


dening. 
“ William O. Lemoi 
409 Benefit St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Wigs 
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Harvesting Bermuda Onion Plants 


By RALPH WOLFE, WOLFE PLANT COMPANY, Austin, Texas 


A FEW years ago all onions were 
grown from dry sets, often called but- 
tons. The trade wanted an earlier 
onion, with less seed stems and splits, 
and a sweeter onion. Through govern- 
ment help in experimenting and with 
the cooperation of the seed growers, 
better seed has been made available 
by many seed growers. Continued ex- 
perimenting proved that onions grown 
from seed the same year, produced a 
sweeter onion, and still more experi- 
menting proved that when the. plants 
are transplanted, the produce less seed 
stems, mature earlier, and make a 
more uniform onion. The next step 
was ‘to get a variety that would be a 
good keeper, productive and sweet. 
Our present findings are that the Ber- 
mudas are the sweetest onion, fairly 
productive and fairly good keepers and 
early. The Sweet Spanish varieties are 
fairly sweet, good in producing, and 
good keepers, but not so early. The 
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Wolfe Plant Co. 


Globe varieties are not sweet, very 
productive and excellent keepers, but 
not early. The Yellows of every variety 
are better keepers than the Whites, 
as the Yellow skin is not as suscepti- 
ble to germ moles as the Whites. 

The Southland found the Bermudas 
most popular for the market due to 
their sweetness and early maturity. 
Due to the South’s long growing sea- 
son, seed could be planted in October 
and November and produce plants 
about lead pencil size by December 
and January for transplanting. These 
transplanted at that time would make 
onions ready for market in April or 
May. This has grown to be one of the 
South’s largest crops, particularly in 
Texas. 

The problem of growing onions from 
seed in one year in the Northern states 
where the growing season is much 
shorter was not solved. It never dawn- 
ed on plant growers and onion growers 
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that the plants could be shipped North 
and transplanted in early spring, the 
same as they had been planting dry 
sets, until a Northern gentleman visit- 
ing in Texas was so infatuated with 
the onion plants that he carried some 
home with him to try transplanting. 
His finding was so gratifying that each 
year for the past several years the 
Northern market has demanded a 
larger volume of onion plants. Today, 
it is a common scene to see plant 
growers with fifty to three hundred 
acres of onion plants for northern mar- 
kets. During the Spring plant season, 
the Express Company adds extra cars 
to every train leaving South Texas in 
order to carry the express shipments. 
If travelling highway 81 from Dallas 
to San Antonio, one would wonder 
where all these onion plants could be 
grown, as about one-fourth of the 
trucks are loaded with these little 
plants. Many growers ship these plants 
in refrigerated cars to keep them 
fresh appearing. A short time ago, one 
grower sent out a whole train load. 

As every industry has its problems, 
so does the plant industry. Obtaining 
good seed during the war years has 
been a big item. We have discovered 
that blood counts whether it is in hu- 
mans, animals or onion seed. The scar- 
city of onion seed caused many grow- 
ers to buy any seed they could obtain. 
As a result, many plants were inferior 
and fell short of the trade’s goals. Now, 
we are going through the epidemic of 
cheap plants. We have too many grow- 
ing quantity instead of quality. But 
the best seed is obtainable again and 
the demand is for quality plants, so 
each year will again find the plant 
grower nearer his goal of producing 
a plant that will make a sweeter onion, 
more productive, earlier producing and 
excellent keeping. 

While the Southern commercial 
onion grower will major in the Ber- 
mudas, the plant grower will grow the 
onion plant that is in demand. He will 
grow the Bermudas for the South and 

entral West, and the Sweet Spanish 
or the North and East. However, we 


pave learned that the Bermudas grow 


very well in sections even in the most 
extreme Northern and Eastern states. 
It must be understood that: plant 
growing and onion growing are two 

separate industries. 

The grading of plants has never been 
solved accurately by the trade. Grad- 
ing of plants must be learned by the 
trade if best results are to be obtained. 
The trade usually grades plants by the 
freshness of their appearance. Neither 
freshness, nor appearance has anything 
to do with their real value. The real 
value of an onion plant is in its being 
free from thrips, grown from seed that 
was produced from number one onions, 
the age of the plants, and the size of 
plants. 

Plants that are old, stunted or over- 
sized never produce as well as a young 
plant, lead pencil size. Smaller plants 
are fine if not too tender, and large 
plants are fine if not too old. Plants 
may have the teps completely dry or 
yellow and still be perfect producing 
plants. The heart of an onion plant 
is where the roots join the plant. An 
onion plant when transplanted puts 
on an entirely new ‘root system and 
tops. It will not use the old roots or 
the old top, regardless of how soon it 
is transplanted after pulling. The old 
roots are of no value, and if they are 
too long, they should be cut off or 
broken off, as they are in the way. 

In transplanting, it has been learned 
that the sweetest and earliest onion 
grows in rich soil, strong with potash. 
The soil should be neutral, not too 
rich in phosphate. Poor, dry soil makes 
a small hot onion. Poor soil with 
plenty of moisture may produce a fair- 
ly large onion, but still hot. The soon- 
er the onion matures after transplant- 
ing, the sweeter it is. Fertile soil with 
plenty of moisture makes for quick 
maturity and a sweet onion. 

The good plant grower can today 
ship onion plants to any state in the 
union with extra fine results. This 
means for the gardener sweeter onions, 
earlier onions, and more productive 
onions. The gardener must now learn 
to better prepare his soil and learn the 
better soil for growing onions. 
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POINSETTIA 


HEN the poinsettia arrives at 
your home, place it in a warm, sunny 
window where the temperature will 
stay around 60 to 70 degrees through- 
out the 24 hours. If the room gets too 
warm take the plant out for a few 
hours. 

When the surface of the soil becomes 
dry to the touch, water it, but do not 
water again until it seems dry. It 
should never have water in the sauce 
of the pot and guard the plant against 
sudden drafts and chills. 

When the leaves begin to drop off 
in early spring the plant should be 
placed in semi-darkness and always 
kept on the dry side. Watering once 
a week should be sufficient unless the 
tips of the stems seem dried out. 

In May the plant may be pruned 

to within four inches of the soil. Then 
it can be repotted and sunk in a sunny 
bed outdoors. Sink the pot in the 
ground almost to its edge in light soil. 
This keeps the pot moist. Some gravel 
placed under the pot will aid in drain- 
age and also keep the roots from grow- 
ing into the soil. 
' New growth will develop on the 
poinsettia during the summer, but it 
must be brought indoors early in Sep- 
tember to prevent its being chilled. 
Possibly late August will be better in 
northern states. 

The plant will need plant food, sun- 
shine and not too much water given to 
it regularly. Keep the témperature 
constantly around 70 degrees. Then, 
if you “have luck”, you will have a 
poinsettia in bloom for next Christmas. 


KALANCHOE 


A beautiful addition to the garden- 
under-the-Christmas-tree, is the Ka- 


Keep Blooming 


By FRED MeCREADY 


lanchoe (K. carnea). This succulent 
has flowers made up of many starry 
rose-pink and flame red florets. It is 
indeed one of the most satisfactory 
of the recent additions to commercial 
plants. 

Your kalanchoe will stand a lot of 
drought and dry heat, for it is used 
to that sort of a climate. This makes 
the plant ideal for the window garden. 
Probably the best place for it is in 
a sunny south window. It likes to have 
the earth in its pot dried out com 
pletely between waterings so that it 
is an excellent gift to the forgetful 
gardener. In the summer time the 
plant does quite well in a sunny spot 
in the garden. 

After the plant is through blooming 
it may be moved to any warm spot 
where it will get plenty of sunlight and 
a minimum of water. But always keep 
in. mind that this plant will not stand 
for any moisture or cold. 

If you plan to repot your kalanchoe, 
make up a potting mixture of two 
part loam, half a part of leaf mold, 
one part sand and one part roughage. 
The roughage is made up of broken up 
flowerpots, small pieces of brick and 
pebbles. This mixture will provide the 
right sort of food for this attractive 
succulent. 


AFRICAN VIOLET 


Next comes another popular Christ- 
mas gift which demands quite the 
opposite treatment. The African Vio- 
let, which also is a relative newcomer 
to the American home, is a plant that 
wants cool and moist conditions. To 
begin with it is not a violet at all. 

Its leaves grow low and have a hairy 
appearance while the flowers are of 
a rich purple that delights everyone 
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who sees them. Some varieties have 
bright yellow centers. The Blue Boy 
is a fine variety. 

Used to fall and winter blooming 
in its native African veldt, it is especi- 
ally in demand at our Christmas sea- 
son. However, it is a commof com- 

plaint of our gardeners that they 

“can’t get African violets to grow” in 
their homes. 

I myself see them blooming con- 
stantly and gorgeously in the shop 
window of a plumber, a front window 
of a neighbor and the back window 
of a friend on the other side of town. 
One faces the east, the other north and 
the third the west. But careful and 
“scientific” investigation has shown 
me they all have two things in com- 
mon—all of them get plenty of shade 
and all of them live in a temperature 
of not over 65 degrees. The plumber’s 
show room always is cool; the neighbor 
still keeps her front room as a seldom 
used parlor with a temperature of 60 
to 65 and the friend keeps her plant 
room: always cool and moist. 

In hothouses the plants are kept at 
55 to 60 degrees and under a lattice 
screen or cloth cover to shield the 
plants from the sun, but in homes 
while the shade is quite possible the 
usual satisfactory temperature is in 
the 60s 

Another important consideration in 
making your African violet feel at 
home is the watering. While the plants 
like some moisture they do not like 
their foliage wet at any time or to 
have water standing in their saucers. 
Give them a thorough watering when 
their soil begins to get dry which 
should be about every other day in 
a dry atmosphere but do not let water 
stand on top of the ground. The water 
must be of room temperature. 

Leaves will die if they are wetted 
and will become blotched if they stand 
in the sunshine. Plenty of circulating 
air is a usual requirement, although, 
as I have said, I have seen them doing 
fine in closed rooms. The matter of 
temperature and watering are prob- 
ably the primary questions. 

An interesting part of the culture 
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of these plants is their propagation 
in March. Leaf cuttings, then, may 
be made and the cuttings planted in 
sand with a little peatmoss added. To 
repot the plants, use a mixture of 
two parts compost, one half part leaf 
mold, one half part peatmoss and one 
half part sand. 

Garden conditions do not please 
the African violet too well and so it 
does much better if kept in the home 
all summer. 


CYCLAMEN 


The cyclamen is a beautiful plant 
for a gift, with its dark foliage and 
rich, curved flowers of red, pink or 
white. It has a cool lusciousness about 
it that appeals to every flower-lover. 
But too often the leaves soon turn 
brown and the plant becomes dry and 
wilted. 

Much of this happens because we 
forget that the cyclamen is a native 
of the mountains. It comes from high 
altitudes of the Alps and the tem- 
perature of the modern home is too 
much for it. The average cyclamen 
house of the florist is kept in the low 
fifties. 

Therefore the only answer in grow- 
ing a cyclamen is to keep it at a cool 
eastern window or put it on the sun 
porch or. in the sun pit where the 


. direct rays of the sun will not reach 


it all day. When you want it to decor- 
ate your living room, be satisfied with 
it a few hours at a time and return 
it to its cool lodging before it shows 
signs of drooping. 

- Since this plant also loves moisture, 
water is quite a problem. It will not 
stand for being soaked from the top 
so that its corms are wetted. But it 
prefers the water to stand in the 
saucer about every third day. Between 
these times keep the saucer dry so 
that.the plant can get air into its soil. 

After the plant is done blooming 
it should be dried out gradually, but 
never allowed to dry out completely. 
It is not easy to bring a cyclamen 
bulb through the summer, but when 
you try it, cut off the dying stems and 
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lessen the water supply. When the top 
of the plant is entirely dead lay the 
pot on its side against a damp, shady 
wall in your garden or in a cool spot 
in the house. Tubers in general should 
be kept dry but not allowed to shrivel 
up. 

In the early part of August the plant 
will begin to send out new shoots if 
it is alive. This is the time to repot 
it. In repotting use a mixture of one 
part loam, one part chopped or screen- 
ed leaves, one half part of peat moss, 
one half part of sand and one quarter 
part of manure. A simpler mixture is 
made up of three quarters screened 
soil from the compost heap, one eighth 
clean, sharp sand and one eighth peat- 
moss. 

In repotting cyclamens do not dis- 
turb the soil about the corm or bulb 
any more than necessary. Let the old 
earth adhere to the delicate roots and 
in planting be sure that the corm is 
well above the soil level. Plant it as 
nearly in the same position as it came 
to you. 

If it is planned to propagate cycla- 
mens they may be sown late-in the 
summer in flats. During the growing 
period they should be kept shaded and 
when they are quite large they can be 
transplanted into pots as has been 
described above. 

These beautiful members of the 
primrose family will last several years 
if given proper growing conditions but 
their foreign background makes them 
difficult to handle in anything but a 
sun-heated pit, hothouse or -green- 
house. 


AZALEA 


The azalea is the ideal flowering 
shrub for the home. The Christmas 
Pink and Rutherfordiana hybrids add 
color and brightness to any living 
room. Moreover, they bloom long, are 
easily cared for and can be planted 
out in the spring to become a perma- 
nent feature of the landscape. Beyond 
a doubt, they are the Scotchman’s 
best buy in Christmas flowers. 

Of course, it is true of the azalea as 
of all other plants, that a pot should 
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be chosen in which the flowers are 
just coming into bloom and where the 
foliage is healthy and vigorous. Such 
a plant can adapt itself much more 
readily to home conditions than one 
which is nearly bloomed out. A bud- 
ding azalea will bloom in the home for 
several weeks if given moderate care, 

Place the plant in a sunny window 
where it is not too hot in the daytime 
and where the temperature will not 
drop below 45 degrees at night. It 
will need plenty of water. If the plant 
becomes ‘dry or shows a tendency to 
drop its foliage shortly after purchase, 
immerse the pot in a bucket of water 
until the earth is saturated. Spray the 
top of the plant. If you repeat this im- 
mersion and spraying once a week the 
plant will bloom for a number of 
weeks. 

When the plant is finished blooming 
it still will need plenty of water and 
sunlight. The plant then may be shear- 
ed to give it a good shape and kept 
well watered until spring. 

By that time it probably will need 
repotting. Azaleas like an acid, fibrous 
soil made up of one part compost, one 
part peatmoss, one part leaf mold and 
one part sand. However, it is well to 
remember that azaleas like a tight 
suit—give them a smaller pot for their 
size than you would most other plants. 
Also press the ground around them 
well. 

Since they make most of theit 
growth during the spring and summet 
they must be kept well watered during 
that time. During the summer they 
will do best in the light shade and in 
the fall may be placed in the full sun. 
They should be taken in well before 
the first frost. All of this is important 
because if the plant is not fed and 
watered well to its taste it simply will 
skip its next blooming period. 

_ The azalea should not be fed after 
the flower buds begin to form. At this 
time it may be kept in a cool, shaded 
corner of the house or hot bed. unti 
you want to force it into bloom. This 
can be done any time after the middle 
of December. If left in the hot bed the 
plant probably will bloom late in the 
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winter or early in the spring. Always 
keep the foliage sprayed. 


By the way, an azalea planted in 
an oriental jar or large bowl gives a 
very decorative effect to-a room even 


when the plant is not in bloom. It has’ . 


something of the appearance of a 
dwarfed Japanese evergreen. 


With reasonable care such plants 
may be kept indoors for several years 


and then planted outdoors. Propaga-° 


tion is made from cuttings made in 
July and rooted in flats, using a soil 
made up of two parts of sand and one 
part of peat moss. They also may be 
raised from seed. 


CHRISTMAS BEGONIA 


The Christmas begonia is-a beauti- 
ful winter-blooming variety of the 
begonia family. However, it is not 
ideal for home culture. These tuberous 
children of the family are the show- 
offs and have the most varied flower 
forms, but the fibrous rooted, semi- 
tuberous or rhizomatous begonias are 
the ones which make themselves at 
home indoors. 


But since the Christmas varieties 
have a blooming season that lasts 
through several of the winter months 
the plants are well worth buying even 


if they do not live out the winter. - 


Certainly they are a challenge to the 
careful and clever gardener. 


_After the flowering season is over 
give the begonia less water and keep 
it cool and in a light place. In summer, 
the plant should be still kept cool and 
planted, pot and all, in a shaded gar- 
den bed. In September new growth 
will begin from the roots and the plant 
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then may be brought gradually into 
full sunshine indoors. 

The fibrous begonias which bloom 
in the summer are divided into those 
grown for their flowers and those 
grown for their leaves. Grandmother’s 
old favorite was the maple leaved 
begonia which grew all winter with 
beautiful leaves though its flowers 
were small. These begonias may be 
started from their roots- indoors in 
January or may be propagated from 
seed. When the buds sprout, plant 
them in flats well apart from each 
other. They prefer warmth and some 
moisture. 

The best potting soil for begonias 
is made from one part compost, one 
part leaf mold, three quarters part 
manure and one part sand. 


JERUSALEM CHERRY 


One more Christmas plant that usu- 
ally is on the display benches of florists 
in December and January and which 
deserves attention is the Jerusalem or 
Christmas cherry. This bright plant 
with its green leaves and brilliant red 
“cherries” also needs some humoring 
to keep it at its best but it is a de- 
lightful curiosity well worth the work. 

Do not place the plant in the usual 
hot goom, but keep it on a cool sun 
porch or in a room where the tempera- 
ture is in the 50s. It also will need 
plenty of watering. But it does not 
like to have its roots standing in water 
so the saucer under the pot should be 
emptied after the plant has taken all 
the water it needs. 

Finally, remember that the Christ- 
mas cherry can be kept in the warm 


living room only for a few hours at a 


time. 


Cat Poisoned by DDI? 


A RECENT LETTER to the Boston Herald said that 
the veterinary called in on a cat case felt that the pet had 
been poisoned by DDT, which had been used to rid a dog of 


fleas. 
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One of Mr. Pfund’s Rock Gardens 


A Study In Rock Gardens 


By PAUL PFUND 
Nurseryman and Garden Expert 


of what a rock 
should be like must differ greatly for 
I have seen many so-called rock gar- 
dens which I think might be more 
properly named rock piles or monstro- 
sities. 

To my way of thinking a rock gar- 
den should be just that and nothing 
less. Much that passes for music is 
to me just noise. Jo be sure there are 
many ways of fashioning such a gar- 
den. In some the rocks are more prom- 
inent than in others, and too, there 
are many kinds and forms of stone. I 
have in mind four general types or 
perhaps classifications of stone, name- 
ly, Lime ledge or Flag, Granite and 
Lime boulders, Tufa, and Coral. There 
are of course interesting variations 
within each classification and all of 
them lend themselves to very lovely 
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effects especially in the hands of the 
true artist. However in this treatise I 
have in mind more specifically the 
Lime ledge or Flag stone which is 
widely used especially in the Chicago 
and surrounding area. 

Let us consider some of the reasons 
for a rock garden. Perhaps the first 
and most logical reason would be to 
retain the soil on steep embankments, 
or on one or a series of sharp varia- 
tions in contour, and at the same time 
provide a suitable location for the 
growth of much highly desirable plant 
material which is especially suited to 
flourishing among rocks. Another rea- 
son would be to actually increase the 
planting area in a limited space, and 
a third reason might well be to use 
rocks in overcoming conditions which 
present difficulties in maintaining a 
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good grass turf. Still another would 
be to provide a most interesting and 
variable contour for screen planting, 
and lastly the shoring of stream banks 
where water is high only at one or two 
short seasons of the year. 

Perhaps I am too practical in my 
approach’ to this interesting study. 
Nevertheless I believe the end results 
are doubly worth while and beneficial 
if practicability can be combined with 
beauty and artistry. Harmony spells 
success no less in rock gardens than 
in human relations or any other realm. 
What then is the cardinal principle to 
be observed? 

In my travels about our fair land 
I have observed nature’s rock-gardens 
both in the Rockies and the Cumber- 
lands. Interestingly perhaps, I found 
my greatest inspiration in the foot- 
hills of the Cumberlands where we 
find some of the most charming grassy 
slopes interspersed with rock jutties 
dotted with individual and clusters of 
the sturdy red cedars with their tufty 
foliage, the gloriously green scenery 
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highlighted in spring by myriads of 
snowy white dogwoods, and the soft- 
hued red-buds, and the benediction of 
the entrancing colors of the autumn 
season. What beauty to behold! Here 
nature truly smiles in beneficence. 

To me the Rockies show forth a 
steadfastness and austerity. A manly 
portrayal of nature, whereas the Cum- 
berlands present a maidenly charm. 
The milder form of mountains if you 
please. I think we may therefore copy 
in miniature, whenever possible, at 
least some of their lovely character- 
istics. So then, we might well consider 
the outstanding principle a “softness 
of lines”. All harshness should be 
avoided. I have observed many a so- 
called rock garden to be similar in 
effect to a pile of broken dishes or 
crockery interspersed with plants. No 
thought having been given to either 
the general contour of the ground nor 
to the edge of each piece of stone. 

As a whole I think rock gardens add 
considerable and unusual interest to 
the landscape, but there are plenty 
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Sempervivum, Aubrietia, Campanula, Veronica McFarland 
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A rock garden Foundation Planting by Paul Pfund 
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of exceptions where they are plainly 
uncalled for and mar the landscape. 
One such instance comes to mind in 
which it was actually necessary to 
place soil against the wooden portion 
of a house in order to provide enough 
rise in level to accommodate the stone. 
However, this is on the negative side 
so we'll swing over. 

Let us now consider more specifical- 
ly some of the reasons for a rock gar- 
den. These are based upon situations 
which I have been called upon to 
solve and which are offered in the 
sincere hope they may be of practical 
help. One presented the problem of 
hiding a very unattractive abrupt re- 
taining wall varying from two to six 
feet in height alongside a drive which 
was in view from a living-room not 
over ten feet away. Against this re- 
taining. wall a rock garden was con- 
structed taking up not over five feet 
in width of the available space, but 
running the full length of the house 
from which the garden was to be 
viewed. Various levels were provided 
into which were planted evergreen 
tress and other suitable plant material. 
This creation has resulted in an ever 
increasing source of beauty through 
the years, and is giving the effect of a 
much larger area than actually exists. 
The effect has become increasingly 
softer. 

Another one presented the problem 
of converting a mound of earth six 
feet high in front of a home as the re- 
sult of remodeling. The new levels re- 
quired this additional rise in grade, 
but how was this to be reckoned with? 
Here was a suitably wider expanse in 
which to create plateaus and a grassv 
slope including a cave. A very beau- 
tiful consummation of a_ problem, 
thought unsolvable by the owner. 
Another rock garden which was the 
solution of a constant difficulty on a 
south slope terrace. The difficulty 
was not only ended but a rock garden 
of increasing and lasting beauty is now 
a treasured possession. I have referred 
to problems, I must add they were 
also opportunities. 

How, you ask can I bring such de- 


sirable results into being? Obviously 
to give an exact formula is impossible 
for rock gardening is one of the inter- 
esting subjects in life that can best be 
demonstrated. I wish however, to pre- 
sent a few simple principles. Ist. If 
Flag or Ledge stone is used, select a 
uniform thickness of stone. By all 
means place the courses level, especial- 
ly if close to or adjacent to a building. 
2nd. Use little if any cement mortar 
(some exceptions), but rather soil be- 
tween courses of the stones, which 
courses should be seperated 2 to 3 
inches. The sandier the soil the less 
space between courses. 3rd. Always 
join stones with outer edges arranged 
to form a continuous line with no 
sharp offsets regardless how irregular 
the line may otherwise be. Select if 
possible curved edged stones for speci- 
fic curves necessary in the overall 
outline of the garden. 4th. Even in 
constructing rock gardens we do ex- 
ceedingly well if we use composted 
soil whenever possible. 


Granite or other boulders are very 
valuable for other types of rock gar- 
dens. They provide entirely different 
effects and are most valuable and fit- 
ting where they are most easily avail- 
able. Delightful results may be ob- 
tained especially on fairly large slopes 
which are not too abrupt. They are 
even very artistic on level ground if 
properly arranged. This phasé of rock 
gardening could well be treated as a 
separate subject. 


Now let us consider some suitable 
plant material. The selection always 
depends largely upon any given lati- 
tude. In the Chicago area for rock 
gardens of 100 to 300 square feet, one 
could profitably select from the follow- 
ing herbaceous and woody plarits 
(those marked * are a little delicate 
as to hardiness) Arabis, pink and 
white. Iberis' sempervirens. Phlox 
subulata (assorted). Thymus citri- 
odorus. Vinca minor. Euphorbia poly- 
chroma. Cerastum tomentosum. Dian- 
thus caesius. Dianthus deltoides. Dian- 
thus plumarius and others. Viola King 
Henry and many others. Euonymus 
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coloratus. Myosotis palustris. Lobelia 
cardinalis. Heuchera. *Geum. *Ranun- 
culus. Lavendula vera. Campanula 
carpatica. Alyssum argenteum. Alys- 
sum saxatile. Sedum stolonifera. Se- 
dum Sieboldi. Numerous hardy bulbs, 
(preferably no lilies) and a host of 
other very choice plant material. 

For rock gardens of 300 square feet 
and upwards to any size even greater 
possibilities present themselves. All of 
the fine subjects listed for the small 
gardens are suitable as well as the 
following: *Azalea mollis. *Azalea 
hinodegiri. *Rhododendrons. Hosta 
grandiflorus subcordata. Delphiniums. 
Artemisia Silver King. Lythrum ros- 
eum. Lythrum Morden’s pink. Hardy 
Lilies assorted. Hemorocallis in assort- 
ment. Anchusa. Dicentra eximia, and 
many others. In annuals some of the 
lovliest are Verbena, Sweet Alyssum 
white and purple, Ageratum, Tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonias, and some of the 
compact growing Petunias. 

I believe no single feature in a gar- 
den offers such a variety and constan- 


cy of interest as a well composed rock 


Garden Wall 


garden. Place it, if you can, near your 
most frequently visited spot. East and 
Northeast exposures are usually ideai 
for shade loving plants such as Rhod- 
odendrons, Azaleas, Lobelia cardinalis, 
Hosta subcordata grandiflorus, My- 
osotis palustris, Primula veris, Ferns, 
Lily of the Valley, Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias and others. South and South- 
east exposures are ideal for sun-loving 
plants, but a due West exposure is 
rarely advisable for dependable re- 
sults. As a background, if there is 
enough space and conditions other- 
wise permit, a Golden Weeping Wil- 
low is very effective. So also is the 
hardy Magnolia soulangeana; and 
don’t forget the lovely fiowering Crab- 
apples with their resplendent hue of 
spring glory, and tempting offering of 
brightly colored fruits in autumn sil- 
houetted against the blue of an Octo- 
ber sky, while at your feet smile the 
modest Violas offering their gladsome 
farewell ere the winter snows cover 
the wealth of charming plant material 
which is usually found in a “Lovely 


Rock Garden”. 


McFarland 


The Planting includes Saponaria, Scilla, 
Alyssum and Campanula 
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S OME ‘years ago a farmer neighbor 
in Central New Jersey claimed that 
the fields which were strewn with rocks 
as big or bigger than baseballs were 
the most fruitful. His friends said he 
was lazy and that this was an excuse 
for poor husbandry. Sometime later 
here in Florida I was interested in 
clearing an old Indian campground 
and the site of an old hotel which had 
burned. The bulldozer scraped off 
the surface bushes and trash. Pieces 
of clay pots, chinaware, clam and 
oyster shells were plentiful on the 


shower and I noticed afterward that 
each little potsherd, piece of shell or 
glass rested on a pyramid of dirt 
fully one half inch high. The rain 
had compacted the dirt or had 
washed it away. ‘The interesting 
thing about this however is that 
a little piece of glass or china 
could protect the soil under it to such 
extent. In fixing a garden for flowers 
and herbs we constructed paths of 
limestone slabs. When sometime later 
we lifted a slab, which was two inches 
thick, eight inches wide and two feet 
long, we found, in addition to a mena- 
gerie of living things, a mass of fine 
roots clinging to its underside and 
from its roughness, since it was once 
very smooth, decided that the roots 
were slowly but surely consuming and 
feeding on it. 

_ From the above and countless other 
similar examples it is easy to conclude 
that rocks protect the soil under them 
from erosion and leaching, keep the 
soil under them moist and in the pres- 
ence of organic acids constantly yield 
some fertility to the land. 

The reason rocks are hauled from 
fields is of course for use in building 


surface. There was a sudden sharp * 


Rock Mulch 


By JOHN C. GIFFORD 


or to get them out of the way of 
machines in the modern processes of 
cultivation. Almost all the agricultural 
epics relating to Europe and Northern 
America center around the back 
breaking job of removing rocks from 
fields. The people in some mountainous 
sections are in constant dread of being 
hit by rolling rocks. 

All mineral soils came originally 
from rocks and the process goes on 
today just as it has in the past ages. 
I have always claimed that in order 
to get minerals in our soil we can 
repeat what nature has been doing 
by grinding rocks into powder, the 
finer the better. 

Cows love to pasture by the way- 
side because of the richness of the 
grass resulting from the ground gran- 
ite in the roadbed. 

I have learned that a rock surface 
is a good dew collector also that trees 
will suffocate if filled around with too 
much soil but if rocks are used air 
penetrates. 

I have heard it said that there is 
only about two and one-half acres of 
good land per family on this earth. 
Considering the amount owned by 
some people it is apparent that some- 
body in order to get his share must 
take what is commonly called margin- 
al. It is often the very few acres where 
there is warmth and moisture which 
will not produce something worth- 
while. There are in fact many millions 
of acres of extremely rocky land which 
are fertile. 

Up North some of the very best 
apple orchards and sugar bushes are ° 
on very rocky land. I have seen trees 
in the Tropics rend rocks asunder. We 
all know what tree roots can do to 
sidewalks and it is common to see old 
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stone structures with walls four feet 
thick completely wrecked by vegeta- 
tion. In many instances we have let 
the very richest lands go to waste 
simply because they cannot be plowed 
and harrowed in the conventional way. 
The best wild berries in fact the best 
fruits if any kind grow in rocky places. 

Of course in limestone rock, vegeta- 
tion is very active. I have seen holes 
eaten in rock from piles of over ripe 
limes and grapefruit. In some of the 
very old limestone buildings large 
holes have developed through the 
years from weathering, probably 
caused by driving rains charged with 
carbonic acid gas. All this is very visi- 
ble on marble floors where fruit acids 
have been spilled. The same occurs 
in much lesser degree in other kinds 
of rock. A half-lemon face down can 
ruin a marble top table in a few min- 
utes. In the North of course frost is 
the main agent but there are many 
forces wearing the rocks away or tear- 
ing them to bits. Of these forces vege- 
tation by actual growing force or by 
the production of acids is the most 
constant and potent. 

The way to hasten this last process 
is to plant these rocky places to food 
bearing trees and let the humus ac- 
cumulate in holes and crevices like 
natural compost heaps. There is a 
good list of trees available for this 
purpose. In Southern Europe every 
little rock pocket is used for planting 
citrus or olives and in the Rhine and 
Moselle region grapevines are set in 
every little cavity. What is interesting 
about this is that such places are se- 
lected because of the quality of the 
product. In the coral rock of the Flo- 
rida Keys small holes are ground in 
the rock with a crowbar and lime 
seedlings are planted. The roots find 
their way through the rock. They are 
however killed by the application of 
chemical fertilizer. 

There are plenty of trees such as the 
apple, walnut and sugar-maple but the 
traditions of the North are such that 
we cannot get away from the idea of 
plowing and cultivating. In the Tropics 
it is defferent since among the common 
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people there is usually only one tool 
available and that is the omnipresent 
machete. 

Many writers talk about melting 
swords into plow shares. In the West 
Indies the swords were slightly 
changed into machetes or vice versa. 
They cut everything with it and be- 
come so dexterous in the use of it that 
plantation owners in times of unrest 
keep close count on the machetes. | 
have seen a native walking along calm- 
ly using his machete as a cane and 
when suddenly attacked by a mongrel 
dog from the wayside bushes he swish- 
ed off its head with one skilful stroke 
and then proceeded on his way as 
though nothing had happened. Among 
the sailor people however in parts of 
the West Indies the bowie knife is 
popular. It is usually like a butcher 
knife with both edges sharp at the 
point. They cut the bush with the 
machete but the weeding is done with 
the bowie-knife. The common method 
is to grab the weed with one hand and 
with the bowie knife cut the root two 
or more inches below the surface so 
that the weed comes up without any 
effort. 

The oriental coolie likes the hoe, the 
American Indian is a good berry picker 
but the negro slashes the bush with 
a machete and weeds among the rocks 
with a bowie knife. 

I have seen natives move into a new 
land with nothing in the way of tools 
except the omnipotent machete. This 
implement is not only symbolic of 
the turmoil of the West Indies but 
also of toil. It stands for both sweat 
and blood. 

The common definition of a mulch 
is “any substance strewn over the 
ground to protect the roots of plants 
and to preserve moisture.” It is there- 
fore proper to use the term rock-mulch 
since stones scattered over the surface 
certainly protect the roots of plants 
and preserve moisture. 

Some claim that rocks furnish a 
safe home for bugs. This is true but I 
had never found any bugs destructive 
to plants under these stones, in truth 
it is only a very small proportion of 
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bugs which are destructive anyway. 


These stones furnish a harbor for 
angleworms and hoptoads both of 
which are essential to any good culti- 
vation. | 

In limerock it is common to find 
root cores. The plant dies and its roots 
decay. The-space is gradually filled 
with deposits of lime so that you often 
find a complete replica of the old root 
in solid limestone. 

Almost everybody can successfully 
cultivate good agricultural land. It 


. requires divergence from old methods 


and considerable know-how to render 
so-called wastelands productive. We 
have passed through various stages 
in the process of civilization such as 
domestication of animals, cultivation 
of plants, preservation of foods, and 
finally we have come to the proper 
utilization of so called waste-lands. 
The last stage is what intrigues a lot 
of people and such a conquest is a 
real victory. 

Rocks are the primal source of mine- 
ral fertility. This happens in several 
ways such as the grinding work of 
glaciers, by weathering and by the 
action of plant roots and organic acids. 
We can’ accomplish this by copying 
natural methods. 

Most of the troubles of the world 
are agrarian. They centre in land dis- 
tribution. The control of the land 
means the control of the people who 
live on it. 

Those who have stepped out of the 
beaten path and have the know-how 
are the ones who not only help them- 
selves but help all the rest of us. What 
I like about organic gardening is the 
fact that it is striving to junk obsolete 


ideas and by a process of sane de- 
bunking finding better ways to pro- 
duce and maintain soil fertility. 


PASSING FAD 
“Organic Gardening and adding fish- 
ing worms to the soil are just a passing 


fad.” 
Alex Laurie, Ohio State 
University, according to 
Cincinnati Times-Star 


“Organic Gardening and farming de- 
serve the careful thinking of our land- 
owners and farmers. It is not a fad or 
a passing whim.” 


Victor H. Schoffelmeyer. 


noted chemurgist, Sci- 
ence editor of Dallas 
Morning News 
VARIOUS LAWS 

“The laws of nature are not passed 
by Congress.” 

Prof. Newhall 
Williams College 

GOOD OLD JONES: 

“Now then, Jones, which is the best 
way to keep the May frosts from our 
plants?” 

“Well, Sir, the best way is to plant 
in June.” . 


India Can Make All Gis Fertilizers 


SIR JOGENDRA SINGH recently wrote: “It is my 
view that if we make use of all the manure that is available 
in the country, we can supply compost for the bulk of our 
irrigated cultivation.” 
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Northern Gardens: Looking after mulches and seeing that the trees are 
protected against rodents and, if heavy snow falls, shaking or pushing the loads 
off the shrubs are about the only outside jobs necessary. Winter pruning of 
trees may be undertaken. ' 

Lifting up the cold frame sash may become necessary when the weather 
gets warm and airing is needed. 

Now the flower catalogues are in the mail and will soon reach you. Make 
plans for varied flowers. Try some chrysanthemums from seeds. You will get a 
colorful border by November. Now’s the time to plan for it. Look over stored 
bulbs and tubers. 

Corn salad seed should again appear in more catalogues this year. Give it 
a trial for a late salad crop in the season and, if you are eager, for a very early 
one. The seeds seem hollow, but they will produce plenty of plants. 

House plants shouldn’t be overwatered or overfed. By pampering them too 
much you will cause their roots to rot. When they flower, they need more 
liberal watering than when they merely make a vegetative growth. 

Birds will come to the window. Seeds will attract some, while others 
should be given fiat foods, hung up in trees. But all of them want water too. 
Keep it fresh and free from ice. 

If you haven’t made arrangements for soil and humus to use in your seed 
flats, maybe, you can still get some on a mild day. By February you will want 
to start some seeds indoors, and if you have no flats you can use old cigar boxes. 

Southern Gardens: The major vegetables can be sown in regions where 
the growing season starts after the February frosts. Annuals and perennials 
can be sown. Bulbs may be set out. 

In the South, winter is often too short to destroy the nematodes. The best 
remedy is crop rotation with vegetables that are easily infested, especially the 
various cabbages. Tomatoes and potatoes may also be shifted around so that 
scab and wilt diseases can be more easily checked. 

When buying roses do not get cheap discards from greenhouse stock that 
have been forced year after year for heavy flower production, but secure good 
gy well-known sources; for the South roses from the Northwest are also 
suitable. 

When in doubt, wait a week or two. The growing season will come before 
you know it and soon surprise you with profusion. 

In the meanwhile, you can collect plenty of matted down organic matter 
from vacant lots and other waste places before someone burns off the land. 
There is a source of compost material that should benefit your soil the more, the 
heavier your land is. Mulches may help you break down adobe soil or heavily 
packed colloidal clay loam; the inclusion of plant wastes and manure will aerate 
and open the soils for all crops, but especially for root crops. 

Look for a source of manure in the nearby riding academies. Perhaps you 
can get someone to haul it now when the yardman isn’t busy otherwise. 
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Choose from this wide variety of garden 
sature—planned to appeal to the home 
rdener, farmer, orchardist and plant 
st. Indicate your selection by title and 
ose correct remittance by check or 
order. 


Trustworthy Tropical Trees by John C. Gifford, 
Professor of Tropical Forestry and Conservation, 
University of Miami. Enjoyable reading for every- 
one by an able author whose position and experi- 
ence qualifies him to write about the tropic’s ten 
most important trees. Underlying the delightful 
historical background of each tree and the people 
associated with it, you will find the basis of a seri- 
ous, practical plan for planting, propagating, cul- 
tivating and harvesting the fruit, blooms and timber 
for your own or commercial use—with detailed de- 
scriptions of each species, its growing habits, its 
soil requirements and its fruit and by-products for 
medicinal and eating purposes. Included are the 
lime, coconut, guava, avocado and mango. _Il- 


id Gardens of New England by the famous author, 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Fascinating descriptions of 
what the natural setting and environment is like 
of hundreds of lovely, wild flowers—what steps 
you can take to transfer, replant and domesticate 
then—how to reproduce the enchantment of their 


colorful natural setting in your garden. Originall 
published by W. A. Wilde Co. . . . . ng Oc 


dening for Profit by Peter Henderson. Th 

originally published in 1874, this classic guide, 

the famous founder of the famous seed concern, 
reveals many profitable secrets and practical 
methods that even present-day gardeners will find 
interesting and useful. Describes every stage 
through planning, soil preparation, seeding, culti- 
fertilizing, to the final harvesting and 


ick-Return Method of Compost-Making by Maye 
E. Bruce. Backed by experimental evidence, 

author reveals her provocative, new idea for pro- 
ducing compost WITH OR WITHOUT animal ma- 
nure through the use of activator agents that 
quickly disintegrate and enrich the heap. New 
methods, new preparations with detail explanations 
for following her system. . . . . . 


ree Crops by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring book 
on the majesty of crop-yielding trees—their natural 
adaptation to hilly, steep lands—their crops as 
animal food. Condensed from a Harcourt, Brace & 


plete Modern Garden Herbal by Robert O. Barlow. 
The Gardener, Herb Doctor Ccox, and Plant Lover 
will enjoy and need this new Herbal. Many facts 
from Mr. Barlow's long personal experience with 
herb gardening and usage in several lands; not 
found in other books. Richly illustrated. . . 50c 


dens Beyond the Rainbow by Roger W. Smith. 
An instructive book by a widely-traveled author 
On gardens in various parts of the world. . . 50c 


estions and Answers on Compost edited by J. |. 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. ide 
for compost making—compiled from correspon: e 
with thousands of gardeners... . . 


aves and What They Do by Heinrich Meyer. An 
illustrated encyclopedia dealing with all aspects 
of the leaf and its importance to the gardener and 


he Fruit Orchard edited by J. |. Rodale. Abounding 
with practical hints, unusual data on fruit grow- 
ing—rare information on tree growth. . . . 25c¢ 


ou Will Find Help, Inspiration and Good Reading In 
Organic Gardening Publications. 


Edible Plants of the Pond and Water Garden G. i. 
Wittrock (N. Y. Botanical Garden). What did the 
Indians do with various water plants? What ts 
their food and medicinal value? A wonderful in- 
troduction tor the nature lover and gardener. 


Compost—How To Make It edited by J. |. Rodale. 
The only book of its kind ever published. Describes 
every angle of compost making. Secrets and short- 
cuts that amaze old-time gar 


Animals and the Cardener by Richard Headstrom. 
A concise, illustrated work about animals and in- 
sects that are friends and foes to the garden 25c ~ 


Sunflower Seed—The Miracle Food by J. !. Rodale. 
An amazing treatise on how to grow, how to eat 
this vitamin rich food—explains benefits to eyes, 
teeth, skin and general health, . . . . . 25¢ 


Luther Burbank by Roger W. Smith. Interesting read- 
ing about plant breeding and the important con- 
tributions of this great horticultural pioneer. 25c 


Root Development of Vegetable Crops. Contains sug- 
gestions about root habits that you need to know 
if you want your vegetable gardening to be more 
profitable and successful. It will entirely change 
your concept of what is below ground. Non-tech- 
nical with remarkable illustrations. | Condensed 
from a McGraw-Hill book. . . . 50c 


Our Friend, the Earthworm by George S. Oliver. Deals 
with this creature’s importance plant 
and vegetable growth—its beneficial effects to 


The War In the Soil by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E., M.A. 
A magnificent summary of the organic cause—a 
standard text for farmers and gardeners who desire 
to change from ordinary chemicals to home- 
organic fertilizer, . . - «© 


Seedlings by Evelyn Speiden. An illustrated book de- 
en exclusively to the problem—how to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. . . . 50c 


Weeds and What They Tell by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
Invaluable illustrated guide for the gar and 
buyer of land—discusses hundreds of weeds com- 
mon to farm, orchard and garden. .... . 5Cc 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Guide by Roger W. Smith. 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the organic manner. 
—for medium northern climate. . . . - 4 


The Formation of Vegetable Mold Through the Action 
of Worms by Charles Darwin. Contains the most 
important parts of his classic on the earthworm. 


Soil ond Health. Debates in House of Lords, England, 
on the advisability of forming a Royal Commission 
to check on the Sir Albert Howard method of 
farming and gardening. . . . . + 25¢€ 

Natural Bread edited by J. !. Rodale. Discusses health- 


giving values of breads and cereals made with 
organically-produced, stone-ground grains. . . 25¢ 


a and Rheumatism by J. !. Rodale. Explains sim- 
ple rules for avoiding circulatory pressures t 
cause stubborn conditions of neuritis. 


In Canada and Foreign 


$1.00 books cost $1.10, 75¢ books cost 85c, 
50c books cost 55¢ and 25¢ books cost 30c. 


Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
« PA. 


EMMAUS . . . . . 


FRIENDS WILL CHEER YOUR GOOD TAS 


- Order 3 or More Gift Subscriptions for $2.0 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR GIFT PROB 
year’s subscription to Organic Gardening or 
bership in The Gardeners’ Book Club is y 
gift but twelve....a gift that will give real 
ing pleasure over and over again. 


THOUGHTFULNESS. If you want your gift td 
your merriest Christmas wishes, not only d 
Christmas season, but throughout the whol 
choose an Organic Gardening Gift Subscriptio 
can be completely confident that it is one of the 
gifts you can give ....for each month; as mi 
recalls the memory of your thoughtfulness; 
magazine, written by well-known writers ani 
experts, will lend help, inspiration, stimulat! 
interest to anyone’s gardening efforts. 


$2.50 for 1 Year - - A Magazine Gift a 


The Gardeners Book 


YOU’LL BE PRAISED TO THE TOP OF 
CHRISTMAS TREE. A gift membership in Th 
deners’ Book Club is a grand present for an 
find in their Christmas stocking. Without a 
you’ll be thanked over and over again for the { 
mas-Time pleasure it brings—not once—but 
times a year. The person whom you choose 
ceive a book each month to surprise and delig 
with a subject of special gardening interest. 
informative, authoritative knowledge in wide 
for the amateur and professional gardener . . 
for the non-gardener, there’s the thrill of the ple 
est escape to the security, health and happiness ¢ 
down-to-earth living. 


$3.00 for 1 Year — 12 Books — A Gift a 


x * YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL HELP SPREAD THE ORGANIC f 
Everyone, to whom you choose to give, will be forever grateful to you for sp 
them with the first inner glow that comes from learning and experiencing the 


its stirring and vastly important story, will become a gift to be read, reread, 


borrowed and saved. 
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Use These Extra Gift Forms to Convey 


Your Best Merry Christmas 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas 


Please send: [] Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 (] Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 (] Both-$5.50 


ORGANIC GARDENING WILL SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEM! 


Please send: (] Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 ([) Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 [) Both-$5.50 
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P RUNING of fruit trees is an art 
that needs imagination. When prun- 
ing a young tree we hold in mind the 
picture of how it should look when 
grown up, that is ten or fifteen years 
Jater. And when we prune an old 
overgrown tree we reduce it to the 
proper model of its kind. The first 
kind of pruning is an educational, the 
second a corrective process. The or- 
ganic gardener wants to work with, 
not against, nature. It is, therefore, 
necessary first of all to know some- 
thing about the nature of the tree. 
My teacher in pruning used to say: 
“Ask the tree how it wants to grow 
and then help it find its way; that is 
all that’s needed. And never try to 
press your opinion upon the tree: If 
your opinion and the will to grow of 
the tree disagree, then it will be to the 
disadvantage of the tree”. 

This reminds me, by the way, of a 
hair-cutter whose work I admired. 
When asked how he did it and if it 
was difficult to learn he said: “Not at 
all. Just look at the head, how it has 
grown and follow the lines. There is 
no principle, each head has its own 
shape, just follow the lines, the head 
will teach you how it wants the hair 
to be cut.” 

But there is a funny twist in human 
nature: Few would dare to start a 
haircut on a fellow brother or sister 
without proper knowledge. But many 
home gardeners, outside of the expert 
professional circle, dare to prune a 
tree. Particularly the small holder, 
who has a few family trees, should 
know a few rules in order to enable 
him to do a successful job which 
would assure fruit for the family. 

A normal healthy tree represents a 
balance between inheritance and sur- 
roundings, between the influence of 
the soil, its nourishment and moisture 


Art of P. runing 


By E. E. PFEIFFER 


and the influence of light, warmth 
and air, between root and crown. Pro- 
per pruning wants to achieve or main- 
tain the balance. Then there are the 
two processes of vegetative growth 
and fructification, which-have to be 
balanced too. 

The vegetative growth is under the 
influence of a pushing force, supported 
by the rising sap, by the moisture in 
soil and air, by the natural vigor of 


the tree. The latter again is influenced 


by the root stock and the kind of graft 
which has been put on it. These fac- 
tors should be well balanced. A tree 
which tends to grow too vigorously 
may not bear fruit. A tree which is 
handicapped in growth may produce 
a lot of fruit, but on account of in- 
sufficient foliage soon starve to death. 

The fructification process is a re- 
tarding power as to growth. A tree 
which begins to bear fruit comes grad- 
ually to a standstill of growth and 
forms its final shape. 

The vegetative process leads to a 
growth upward, into height. Water- 
or wild-shoots, root sprouts are a ty- 
pical symptom of excessive vegeta- 
tive growth. 

Excess fruiting weakens the tree 
which may be shown in the general 
symptom of bearing every other or 
even every third year only. It is also 
a symptom of ageing or wrong prun- 
ing. In this case the tree may produce 
a few good crops before expiring com- 
pletely. Under the fructification pro- 
cess the tree branches out in width, 
grows short fruit spurs. Also the set- 
ting of wood is already a fructification 
process. 

Dear reader, you will now under- 
stand what it means to keep a tree in 
proper balance. 

The educational pruning of the 
young tree tends to make the tree 
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branch out, to develop the fruit bear- 
ing organs and to check the vegeta- 
tive growth to the extent the tree 
needs. This is a task for the expert 
and not for the beginner. It requires 
experience and a thorough insight into 
the ways of tree growth. The home 
gardener should do much studying 
and observing before trying it. 

The corrective pruning of the older 
tree, however, is his work. We will 
therefore explain it here more in de- 
tail. The tree grows two types of 
sprouts: the vegetative, long sprouts 
which develop leaf buds and the short, 
woody fruit spars which develop 
flower buds. A tree that has not 
enough light or nourishment has a 
tendency to exaggerate the vegetative 


phase. This leads to the paradoxical ' 


situation that the tree, for want of 
light, takes away more light from in- 
side the crown. 

The natural shape of an apple-tree 
is an open pyramid with the pointed 
end below, or a round ball with de- 
pressed poles. The outer ends of the 
branches carry the normal growing 
and fruit bearing organs of the tree. 
What grows vertically upright, e.g. 
the water sprouts, takes away light 
from the correctly shaped part of the 
tree and should be removed. 


The outer branches also extend in 
vegetative sprouts which develop 
year after year. An excess growth ab- 
sorbs or distracts too much of the 
rising plant sap and leaves not enough 
nourishment for the fruit bearing 
spurs, which are near the wooden sec- 
tion of the branches. Therefore, the 
“endings” or tips have to be checked 
back, e.g. reduced. Please under- 
stand, if they are left, the fruit organs 
will be undernourished, the tree may 
or may not develop blossoms, but the 
growing fruit will be undernourished 
and fall off, or the blossoms may not 
“catch” at all. 

If the ends are cut back entirely 
or too much then the stimulation to 
develop fruit is strong, but the tree 
will “overbear” and besides there is 
the fact that it will not have enough 
assimilative organs (leaves). To keep 
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_tive “endings” and count seven buds 


‘handled pruning shears, a curved or 


the balance is the art of pruning. 
As a rule we start from the vegeta- 


from the outer end towards the tree 
and cut off here, if two or three buds 
are left. That is, we leave two or three 
buds. An experienced pruner can leave 
one bud, because he can make sure 
that the bud will not be spoiled, 
The last bud before the cut should be 
on’ the outer and lower side of the 
sprout, because we want the extension 
towards the outside (periphery) of 
the tree where there is light and 
empty space. Any growth upward or 
to the side would interfere with al 
ready existing branches and do harm. 

Now here is a mistake we frequently 
see: The amateur does not know the 
difference between fruit bearing wood 
(spurs) and vegetative, leaf produc- 
ing buds (sprouts) and prunes out all 
his fruit. Therefore before starting 
with your own pruning adventures, 
have this difference shown to you by 
one who knows. 


a. Fruit spurs 
b. Leaf buds 


ce. Do not cut above bud grow- d 
ing upward. 


d. Cut between 1 and 2 above 
d, to force tree to spread. 


A very important thing is the cut- 
ting act itself. The usual tools are: 
A hacksaw, a pair of short and long 


hooked pruning, knife (also called a 
thinning hook) on a long handle in 
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order to reach the distant parts of 
the tree and a curved saw on a long 
handle. The saw is alright for woody 
branches and dead wood. The shears 
with short or long handle are alright 
for water and wild sprouts. The cor- 
rective cutting of the “endings”, e.g. 
the renewal pruning, is frequently done 
with the short shears. The best 
method, however, is to cut with a very 
sharp knife with one energetic jerk 
from underneath upward just behind 
the bud one wants to develop. 


If one cuts too far away (% inch 
ormore) from the bud there is danger 
that the bark will get dry and roll 
up causing the remaining stump to rot 
and be infected by fungus. One cuts 
as close to the bud as possible without 
harming it, then the cut will close and 
heal properly. It must be a sharp, 
dean cut. Therefore the knife is pre- 
ferable to the shears which “squeeze” 
and tend to make the bark roll up. 
Beginners are usually afraid of cutting 
into their own thumb. Try to prac- 
tice with a cut off, long sprout before 
you mutilate the tree. 


The clean cut is necessary for ap- 
ples, cherries, pears. With prunes and 
peaches I have been told by an expert 
that a sharp breaking over the knife, 
without splitting or peeling off the 
bark, may be better in order to avoid 
bleeding and gum formation that 
weakens the tree very much. Any cut- 
ting or sawing off should be as near 
as possible perpendicular, so that the 
rain runs off and should never face 
upwards. 

The original “educational” pruning 
of apple, peach, cherry, etc. is—if well 
done—sufficient for a period of 10-12 
years, e.g. until the tree is full grown. 
Then follows the corrective and re- 
newal pruning once in a while. Take 
it as a rule: The better you do it, the 
less often you need do it; still there is 
no need for sentimental feelings. An 
old tree, particularly if it overbears 
much small fruit, that’ fall off prema- 
turely, can be renewed by a severe 
cutting back, even of the woody 
branches. This procedure is only suc- 
cessful if the two aforementioned pro- 
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cesses are well balanced. Cherry and 
peach need original pruning, but 
should not be cut in the prime of life 
for fear of gum bleeding. Old cherry 
trees can be renewed by severe cut- 
ting to a certain extent. 

The best protective measure to heal 
a cut and prevent bleeding is to cover 
the cut with a paste made from fresh 
cow manure, clay and water, thick 
enough so that it will stock and thin . 
enough to be put on with a white-— 
wash brush. Before use the ingred- 
ients are to be well mixed. 

Clay, on account of its colloidal na- 
ture, forms a thin protective layer and 
has a healing effect. (Some people 
used “healing clay” in suspension for 
sores and intestinal inflammation).’ 
The “healing” value of cow manure 
has recently been demonstrated by 
some experimental station for chickens 
and pigs, to wit: No deficiency dis- 
eases occur when these animals have 
access to cow manure (Not a bad 
idea then of our ancestors to have the 
poultry and pigs in the manure yard). 
This writer has observed that with this 
paste the worst lesions on a tree will 
heal easily without bleeding or form- 
ing a cankerous growth. 

When is the best time for pruning? 
When the tree is dormant, particular- 
ly with gum bleeding trees. But not 
when ice, frost and severe winds are 
present, because they help peel off the 
bark around the cut. Early winter, 
therefore, is doubtful, also the period 
of January thaws, because of the hard 
frost and winds that follow. For a 
latitude of Philadelphia and North the 
earliest date would be after Ground- 
hog day. Cutting just before the sap 
rises again (late February and follow- 
ing) may be best to close the cut 
lesion soon thereafter. 

There is a late summer pruning 
that is possible, but it should not be 
done in a hot climate, or during a 
drought. It was discussed by Mr. 


Wittrock in the March number of 
Organic Gardening. 

Study the shape of trees at winter 
time and you will find much inspira- 
tion about the ways trees grow and 
how they can be pruned. 
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V4 HAT would you do differently 


if you could start your garden all 
anew? Let us assume that you became 
suddenly rich enough to buy a place 
of your choice and to start your garden 
from scratch, or should we say, from 
pick-ax:—what would you plant and 
how would you lay out your new gar- 
den? I know that I should make many 
changes myself; in fact, I am constant- 
ly making slight improvements; there 
is an abundance of foxglove seedlings 
around the old, and at one time only, 
plant that I put against the stone wall. 
I hate to throw away those seedlings, 
and must find a place for them. The 
same is true of the campanulas that are 
springing up. The Chrysanthemums 
have the usual habit of getting more 
and more and spreading farther and 
farther. Now when the seed catalogues 
tempt me again some new annuals and 
perennials look as if I couldn’t do 
without them. I order a packet of 
each. and shall save some seed from 
_ them; at least I have always done so. 
Thus between the seedsman’s attract- 
ive offers and my own seed stock and 
the transplants, places have to be 
found. I must admit that I have ex- 
tended the garden to three times its 
original size and Mrs. Meyer does a 
good deal of the weeding when I am at 
the office. The evenings and week- 
ends leave not quite enough time to do 
everything. Consequently, some plants 
have to be discarded. Some changes 
have to be made. You cannot have 
everything and make a successful gar- 
den unless you can give it full time or 
have professional assistance. And this 
is where this article comes in. I’d like 
to hear of the experiences of others 
who must have similar problems. How 
do you, dear gardener in California, in 
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What Do Yn Think About ye 


By HEINRICH MEYER 


Rhode Island, in Missouri, in Vir. 
ginia, in Oregon, in New York solve 
your problems? Perhaps you can help 
me_in solving some of mine. 

One thing is certain: If a few dozen 
answers to this question are received, 
we could publish the solutions and 
give others your good ideas. Just as 
we shall profit by the experience of 
others, others will have their attention 
called to a flower or bulb that we our- 
selves may have come to like par- 
ticularly well. Nobody has grown 
everything and many excellent flowers 
are therefore not as widely grown as 
they deserve. We can leave out the 
vegetables and herbs as well as the 
trees, for this time, because with them 
family preferences and local condi- 
tions make more of a difference than 
with flowers. Vegetables grow so eas- 
ily and need so little attention to do 
well, once you have prepared your soil 
right and done your hoeing in time, 
that I devote my energy now more to 
flowers. I do not say that vegetables 
are uninteresting; some are, in fact, 
extremely good-looking and would be 
highly decorative anywhere, but their 
number is limited and the choice is not 
so great as with flowers. Let us there- 
fore restrict our questions and answers 
for the time being to annual and per- 
ennial flowers and vines. 

Speaking of vines, I made one mis- 
take at the beginning. I planted three 
Clematis on the sunny side of the wall. 
What I should have done was, of 
course, the opposite. Planting them on 
the East side, where the roots would 
be cool and shaded most of the time 
and letting the vines climb over the 
sunny stones above would have saved 
me some mulching. I hate to dig them 
up now, because they have made a 
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d growth and I do not want to 
disturb their roots. Then there is a 
puzzle: I used to grow gorgeous 
Moon vines over my porch in Texas, 
balanced with the beautiful Cypress 
vine, and a few Luffa gourds. I can- 
not get the Moon Vines to make any 
growth up here in Pennsylvania, while 
the Cypress Vines do as well as in 
Texas. In fact, I sowed some right in 
the open, late in March or early in 
April, amidst the tulips. They made 
an excellent ground cover and filled 
the bed with their delicate lacy growth 
and their ruby-jewelled profusion of 
flowers as the tulip leaves died down. 
But the Moon Vines which grew like 
weeds in Texas did not make more 
than a few feet’s growth, depriving me 
of their exotic rich flowers and their 
equally profuse perfume. Luffas I did 
not try, though ornamental gourds 
(which Mrs. Meyer likes to use for 
mending my socks) do extremely well. 
How far North do you grow luffa 
gourds? I used to like them also be- 
cause the sponges were nice for scrub- 
bing the back in the shower bath. 

A professional florist friend of mine 
came by the other day and said that 
my carnations were better than his. 
I knew why. I do not deprive them of 
flowers by cutting rigidly, but let them 
grow as they want. I do not disbud 
and my wife does little cutting. The 
garden is our living room whenever we 
can be there and we see no need for 
depriving it and putting flowers in 
glasses in the house. The carnations 
respond with gratitude and bloom the 
whole year. If I were making a new 
garden plan, I should pay my apprecia- 
tion back and grow one rich stretch 
of clove pinks and hardy carnations 
along the entire perennial border that 
actually surrounds my garden now. 
But I would leave out the geraniums. 

Geraniums have been a mistake. I 
ordered one packet of seed and sowed 
them in the open at the same time as 
the nasturtiums. Yes, I mean the 
pelargoniums. Every seed came and 
every plant grew as did the dahlias 
which I also sowed. Most of them 
bloomed and some of them so prettily 
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that I could not bear the thought of 
winter. So I made cuttings and will 
have twenty-five different pots to 
carry through the winter and to plant 
out next spring. Where? That I do 
not know yet. For I have ordered a 
good many more tulips and planted 
them as they came. Last year I got 
more enjoyment out of them than out 
of any other flower, not excluding the 
roses and lilies and even the phyllo- 
cacti. Tulips come so early and last 
for such a long time, refreshingly beau- 
tiful every morning and evening. 

But not having originally planned 
for them in such profusion, I had to 
make place for them here and there. 
If I were to start out anew, which I 
shall one of these years, I should from. 
the beginning assign some very long 
three-foot strips to the tulips, along 
the inside of the walks, so that I can 
admire each one every day as I walk 
along. 

Allright, and where would the ris, 
Daylilies, Funkias go? Probably be- 
hind the tulips. This would mean that 
the inner part of the garden should 
have the flowering bulbs and the an- 
nuals, while the outer part would have 
the shrubby and herbaceous peren- 
nials, with the occasional Daylily, Iris 
cluster, or Peony for emphasis. Such 
an arrangement on a large and most 
impressive scale is found at the gar- 
den of our contributor, Dr. McFar- 
land. His garden at Breeze Hill is a 
botanical garden that is beautiful and 
varied. Shrubs and trees divide the 
large area into different pockets which 
allow the development of many bor- 
ders. 

Another confession—when visitors 
come, they are always impressed by 
the naturalness of my garden; but I 

* know very well what they mean: I do 

-not have the architect’s instinct, I let 
things grow, and they grow a bit too 
profusely and too wildly; as in nature, 
but not terribly well planned. If I 
were to start out again I’d arrange the 
garden more formally around the main 
perennials, have them well distributed 
and keep them from getting out of 
bounds. 
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Which perennials? 
I should not do without the follow- 
ing: Chrysanthemums and Peony, 


Daylily, Funkia (Hosta caerulea), 
Physostegia, Bleeding Heart, all kinds 
of lilies, but especially Auratum and 
Speciosum; Iris, Delphinium, Monks- 
hood, Oriental and Iceland and Alpine 
Poppy, Japanese Anemone, Aquilegia, 
Digitalis, Campanula, and of Scabiosa 
the new varieties. I should leave out 
coreopsis, gaillardia, hollyhocks, pyre- 
thrum, lupines, salvias. I like them, 
too, but somehow I like others better. 
And speaking of campanulas, I should 
certainly always have Platycodon or 
Balloon flower—the silliest English 
word for such a_ beautiful delicate 
flower! Nor would I do without peren- 
nial Wall-flowers and Snapdragons. 
But I have never been able to take a 
liking to Phlox. Sometimes, I wish I 
had when I see beautiful plantings in 
other gardens, but Phlox has always 
been a step-child in my garden. 

As to annuals, I believe I like best 
the Aster and the Salpiglossis, the first 
for its September blossoms, the other 
for its summer and _fall-profusion. 
Stocks do not always do well in the 
open. From one packet this year I 
got a single-flowering spike over a foot 
tall, but only small spikes on the other 
plants. Cleome, the Spider Flower, is 
one of the most decorative shrubby 
flowers well fit to fill out gaps in a 
border of perennials, blooming all sum- 
mer and fall. The lovely Schizanthus, 
which like Salpiglossis wants loose, 
well-drained soil, warm sun and not 
much fuss, is unfortunately short- 
lived, but I would not miss it. The 
Clarkia is always helpful; so are natur- 
ally Nasturtium, Petunia, Nierem- 
bergia, Cuphea, Dimorphotheca, that 
quick-growing, long-flowering daisy 
and Pansy, which I like to sow early 
in a cool and half-shaded, but open 
spot for good summer and fall bloom. 
I never encountered any delay when 
buying good Swiss-strain seed. The 
Balsams and Four-o’clocks go with 
Zinnia and Cleome into that group of 
tall and stately plants, rich of blossom 
and interesting of growth habit. To 
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collect Four-o’clock seed is fun, too, ag 
every big seed stands out black and 
plump in its individual cup. 

The Poppies of all kinds and the 
Larkspurs have the advantage that 
they can. be sown before the ground js 
to be worked; so can Nicotiana and 
Forgetmenot, Calendula and Verbena, 
Mignonette and Nigella or Bride-in. 
the-mist. Of course, also the Night. 
scented stock, which makes such a 
beautiful bank of long-flowering beau. 
ty of divine fragrance, is always in my 
garden. I have sown it between daffo- 
dils. Morning Glory and Flax, Dahlia 
and Geranium are more tender, and 
the latter had best be grown in flats 
before being set out, while the Sweet 
Peas can be sown even in late fall to 
produce early spring blossom, together 
with Shirley Poppies. Thunbergia isa 
summer vine that does well for me 
even up North, though not as well as 
in the South, but the marigolds never 
have liked me much. I have finally de. 
cided not to sow them again. They 
come too late into bloom if sown into 
the open and I do not want to reserve 
valuable flat space for annuals. Those 
which cannot be sown where they are 
to grow have to disappear with me, be- 
cause I prefer to grow lilies and be- 
gonias in my flats. If I had unlimited 
window space or could afford that 
small greenhouse of which I am dream- 
ing the matter might be different. 
Ageratum, by the way, did extremely 
well when sown right out into the 
open. 

Well, this about covers my prefer- 
ences. Most of the plants are the old 
reliable ones. But I had some real fun 
last year by raising unusual things 
and waiting for the outcome. I sowed, 
for example, many Lilies, in fact all the 
ones whose seed was offered. I got an 
excellent stand. So I did with Cactus 
seed. I also sowed Wistaria and Clem- 
atis varieties, Daylilies, Freesias, and a 
host of other things. None of them 
could be disappointing for when they 
finally will come into bloom there will 
be the release of a long-suspended ten- 
sion. I hope that other gardeners have 
made similar trial seedings and can. 
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already tell us about their results. This 
is one of the most interesting games 
and one of the most rewarding ones: 
We cannot possibly lose. 

Now I wonder which attractive an- 
nual I have omitted from my list. 1 
am sure some of our readers have a 
particular liking for it and will tell me 
why, and how, they grow it. Only re- 
cently I learned that one can save the 
tuberous rootstocks of Four-o’clocks 
and set them out in spring to get 
earlier bloom; they should be treated 
lke dahlia tubers. There must be 
other bits of experience which you can 
send in. I have never done much with 
Dahlias, though Mr. Wittrock, our 
contributor from the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, has urged me to give 
them a fair trial. I have grown Cali- 
fornia Poppies and Prickly Poppies, 
but the latter were not willing to 
bloom long enough, the former have 
kept on coming back year after year 
on the slope where I first threw sone 


seeds. I have had a whole bed of 
“Crimson Bedder” flowering tobacco 
(Nicotiana), and I wish it were as 
fragrant as the white kind; it is beauti- 
ful, indeed, but best when not mixed 
with. white flowering tobacco. I won- 
der how one could manage to get both 
varieties into a harmonious planting. 
Perhaps someone has managed? Per- 
haps it takes some connecting link of 
other flowers? What do you think or 
what have you found out? 

Nor have I ever planted seeds from 
the various kinds of Flax together be- 
cause the red-flowering annual kind 
and the blue perennials are different in 
size and seem too clashing. Perhaps 
there is a solution for this problem. 
The flowers mentioned are some of the 
ones I find rewarding. Perhaps you ~ 
will give them a trial too, perhaps you 
can tell me and, through me,.our other 
readers, what they had better try. We 
gardeners learn from each other and 
can help one another. 


Carnation Rose Azaleamum 


R. M. Kellogg Co. 


You may wonder what those new chry- 
santhemums are called which have so 
widely replaced the straggly old vari- 
eties. If you want to order next spring, 
remember the name Azaleamum. A 
pretty specimen is here seen, bred and 
introduced by R. M. Kellogg Co., Three 


Rivers, Michigan. 
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ove the Fence 


by H. K. MEYER 


As I am writing this, during the first 
week of November, we still have not 
had a frost on my place. The giant 
yellow cosmos which froze last year on 
October 3, has now had a month of 
constant flowering. This brings to 
mind the question of photoperiods, 
which was discovered by Garner and 
Allard some twenty-odd years ago. 
They found out that the length of day 
has something to do with flowering. 
Some plants bloom only when the days 
get longer, others when the daylight 
decreases. Again others are independ- 
ent of light conditions and react main- 
ly to changes in temperature. The 
orange and yellow cosmos exists, for 
instance, in two forms, one blooming 
during summer and one, the giant 
variety, blooming in October. The 
greenhouse men make use of the hight 
response by shading certain plants, for 
instance chrysanthemums, with black 
shade cloth. Shading is also practised 
by tobacco growers. 
scientists discovered their principle 
when working with tobacco. Now Pro- 
fessor Garner has written a splendid 
book on tobacco growing that is avail- 
abe at $4.50 from the Doubleday Com- 
pany, Garden City, N. Y. The recent 
introduction to the South of Oriental 
tobacco has not yet been included, but 
the book is a masterly monograph that 
should interest both smokers and non- 
smokers. The gardener will learn much 
about plants and their culture in gen- 
eral. 

Quite a number of shrubs can be 
grown from seed, though as a rule it is 
better to propagate cuttings. I made 
some last December and kept them in 
sand in a room that went below freez- 
ing.’ When I planted the cuttings out 
in spring, more than three fourths of 
them sprouted. The seeds of the Judas 
Tree and other decorative plants that 
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In fact, the two 


I had put out, largely for experimental 
reasons, during late fall have now also 
grown into sturdy little plants. Wis- 
tarias and Clematis, however, were 
started inside in pots ad then trans- 
planted as warm weather arrived. | 
am curious how they will turn out. 
They made an abundant growth, but 
that does not mean that they will 
make good flowers. For this reason it 
is usually safer to buy flowering shrubs 
and vines from a nurseryman. 

Advertising is outside my depart- 
ment. But I should like to call atten- 
tion here to two books, one published 
by Devin-Adair, the publishers of Pay 
Diet, the long awaited Soil and Health 
by Sir Albert Howard, a successor to 
his Agricultural Testament. Soil and 
Health incorporates much new ma- 
terial dealing mainly with the relation- 
ships of land and man. It will be re- 
viewed before long and Mr. Rodale 
will get enough copies to go around. 
The other book is by Professor Gifford, 
that eminent authority on the Amer- 
ican tropics and subtropics: Ten 
Trustworthy Southern Trees, publish- 
ed as one of the Gardener’s Book Club 
books by ourselves. It makes excel- 
lent reading. Both books are well il- 
lustrated, too, and I think you will en- 
joy them as much as I did. 

Another worthwhile and interesting 
publication is Charles A. Browne’s 
A Source Book of Agricultural Chem- 
istry (Chronica Botanica, Waltham, 
Mass. 1944. $5.00). This publishing 
firm, jointly with G. E. Stechert of 
New York City, has just brought out 
a very excellent study by one of Eng- 
land’s foremost botanical morpholo- 
gists, Dr. Agnes Arber, entitled 
Goethe’s Botany. This book also con- 
tains a translation of the first classic 
of plant morphology by the greatest 
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oet of Germany and modern times, 
The Metamorphosis of Plants, pub- 
lished in 1790. Since Goethe is more 
or less my research specialty I can say 
that Dr. Arber has written the best 
study of Goethe as a scientist that has 
ever been published. 

The question of Walnuts comes up 
time and again. Some experiments 
show that everything grows well under 
them, whether they are black or Eng- 
lish walnuts, other experiments show 
that the roots exude a substance which 
inhibits or prevents the growth of 
other plants. I have strawberries right 
under some black walnut trees and 
peonies which are doing fine, but the 


Farm Research, October 1, 1946, that 
tomatoes and alfalfa are poisoned by 
the substance, called Juglone, while 
potatoes, apples, cabbage and rhodo- 
dendrons are more slightly affected. 
“Observations, made in the orchard 
fruit nursery at Geneva,” writes Otto 
Reinking, “have shown severe stunting 
and even death of the following plants 
grown on the side of fields adjacent to 
black walnuts: Apple, quince, Maz- 
zard cherry seedlings (Prunus bes- 
seyt). Indications of injury on Maha- 
leb cherry seedlings also were evident.” 
Now I know that alfalfa grows very 
well close to some of my black wal- 
nuts, though this group of them has 
not yet reached great size. I still won- 
der whether the soil may not have 
something to do with the matter. 
Perhaps Juglone is not so serious in 
some soil as in others. Otherwise there 
couldn’t be so many different obser- 
vations with walnuts. When in doubt, 
make your choice between nuts and 
tomatoes or space them far enough 
apart. 


After the pharmacologists we can 
now call in the psychiatrist. A recent 
dispatch by the Associated Press, 
dated Miami, Fla., October 8 gave the 
gist of an address by Professor James 
Asa Shield of the medical college of 
Virginia. The scientist asserted that 
food produced from soils fertilized with 
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Geneva Experiment Station reports in » 


chemicals has caused an increase of 
degenerative diseases in the United 
States. Multiple sclerosis, which took 
the life of Lou Gehrig, is virtually un- 
known in the Orient where natural 
manure and organics form the sole 
basis of plant fertilization. The Chin- 
ese lack vitamins, proteins and fats, 
but they do not suffer from sclerosis of 
their nerves, blood vessels or from hy- 
pertension. He points out one very 
important factor that we have fre- 
quently emphasized here: Where 
chemicals are applied we are bound to 
miss out on some essential elements 
that the plants need, however small 
their need may be. The scientists are 
still working on these problems and 
do not have a complete answer. When 
we use refuse from plants and animals, 
we are bound to incorporate small 
amounts of everything in the soil and 
thus keep the growing plants har- 
moniously fed. The same, of course, is 
true of human nutrition: If we were 
to give a child all that is known to be 
needed at this time, including the vita- 
mins and minerals, how could we give 
him the essentials that are not known 
to present science? We know what 
people have eaten through the cen- 
turies and we know that mankind has 
survived under a balanced or varied 
natural diet, but we do not know how 
long mankind can stand up with syn- 
thetic feeding. The vitamin that will 
be discovered tomorrow is missing in 
today’s diet, but it is not missing in a 
healthily grown plant. 

The control of nematodes by chem- 
ical means has received much pub- 
licity. It seems natural to suspect a 
chemical powerful enough to eradicate 
one organism also to. be powerful 
enough to change other organisms in 
the soil. Where rotation is impossible, 
as in fruit orchards in the Southern 
climates, \the ultimate disadvantages 
may well outweigh the immediate 
benefits. Until we know for sure what 
D-D does not do, let us be suspicious 
and see if compost doesn’t help out. 
There are some indications that com- 
post will reduce nematode infestation. 
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ONION PRODUCTION 


Donald Comin, 
(Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 East 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. $2.00) 

Mr. Comin of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 


tion has gathered all the information on 
onion growing available at this time and 
applicable to American practices. Everyone 
knows that onion growing is a speculative 
business and that often the harvest is so 
good that the profit disappears. The cost 
angle is therefore stressed in many places. 
Most important is the material on bulb for- 
mation of different varieties grown under 
different day lengths and temperatures. This 
makes the book worthwhile for those who 
are not onion growers. Also the discussion 
of muck soils, a specialty of the author, 
should interest those who have muck land. 


E. S. Ellis ANCIENT ANODYNES. PRIMI- 
TIVE ANAESTHESIA AND ALLIED CON- 
DITIONS (Wm. Heinemann, Medical Books, 
Ltd. London 1946. 21s.) 

“Formerly beekeepers used mushrooms for 
the purpose of smoking out bees.” - “Garlic 
exhibits to a rather marked degree the char- 
acteristic of all the drugs we are consider- 
ing, that small doses excite and large doses 
anaesthetise.” - “In the old Welsh book of 
Iago ab Dewi dittany is mentioned as an 
antidote for pain.” These are some quota- 
tions from this highly learned book. They 
show that herbalists and physicians, gar- 
deners and botanists will find interesting 
and authoritative information about anaes- 
thetics, inebriants and soporifics from the 
plant kingdom. The writer, who was a well- 
known practitioner, traced the history of 
such drugs and their use through the cen- 
turies back into the misty past of Egypt. 
But the book is not only a handbook; it 
makes absorbing reading. 


Dorothy H. Jenkins, ANNUAL FLOWERS 
(M. Barrows and Co. Inc. 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. $2.75) 

Miss Jenkins, the wellknown Garden 
Editor of the New York Times, made a very 
useful book full of good advice. I find much 
helpful information in her cultural directions 
and am especially happy that she includes 
the beautiful Salpiglossis in her basic dozen, 
which follows the basic three, marigold, pe- 
tunia, and zinnia. Valuable are also ‘the 
uses to which flowers can be put, for in- 
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stance, flowers for Church use, for window 
gardens etc. Miss Jenkins is one of the beg 
garden writers in the country and has q 
wide experience from her work with the 
leading paper. This appears also in the 
practical calendar she gives here. From it 
we can learn when to take what step in 
order to secure a fine flower display in 
season. Excellent photos make the book even 
more worthwhile. Highly recommended. 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE edited by 
Claude B. Hutchison, (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
$5.00) 

This new book, superior in book-making 
and illustrations to many commercial books 
and very attractive all around, offers a good 
survey of California soils, plants as grown 
agriculturally, and organizations. The it- 
dividual plants are discussed historically, 
and I was greatly surprised to learn that in 
1929 only 185,000 cases of tomato juice were 
packed in the whole United States, while in 
1944 California alone packed 6,350,000 cases. 
All along, such agricultural development has 
been noticeable. The only important part 
that is not treated is the California seed 
industry; since the majority of our flower 
seeds and a great amount of our vegetable 
seeds come from there, this matter shguld 
have been discussed more fully in proportion 
to its value. This is not a book that tells you 
how to succed in California,,but one which 
shows how the growers have succeded and 
grown. 


Henry C. Sherman, CHEMISTRY OF FOOD 
AND NUTRITION (The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave, New York City. $3.75) 

The 7th edition of this wellknown text 
has just come out. The book has been widely 
used in classes all over the country. Its tables 
and presentations of facts are as authorita- 
tive as matters in nutrition are apt to be. 
Most valuable are also the references to the 
literature, in case the student wants to look 
up some further data in his library. 


Cecil Solly, HARDY BULBS (1411 Fourth 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. $2.00). 

A well illustrated booklet on daffodils, 
tulips, etc. with excellent suggestions on 
growing, this booklet contains sound standard 
information. —MEYER 
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= are always desirable for 
a garden since they appear year after 
year without need of planting, plan- 
ning, or rearrangement. They usually 
serve as a basis for a permanent gar- 
den bed to which annuals and biennials 
may be added for variation. Among 
perennials there are some that are re- 
cognized as the standards or the most 
commonly used, such as the Delphini- 
ums, Poppies, Foxgloves, Bulb plants 
and the three interesting members of 
the Butter-cup family: Peonies, Ane- 
mones, and true Butter-cups. These 
three genera belong to the Ranuncula- 
ceae, a very primitive family of flower- 
ing plants, traces of which are not only 
found in fossil forms of living plants 
growing many eons ago, but also trace- 
able as horticultural plants and ad- 
mired by man in the dawn of historical 
civilization. This is particularly true 
of the beautiful group called Peony. 

The Peony, as we recognize it today, 
is divided into two major groups: 
those with woody stems that are al- 
most shrub-like in habit, and those 
which are herbaceous and die to the 
ground every year but are perpetuated 
by an underground, perennial rhi- 
zome that develops new aerial shoots 
every spring. The first group is refer- 
red to as Paeonia suffruticosa or the 
Moutans, the oriental name for the 
tree-Peony. These woody shrubs are 
from two to over ten feet tall, usually 
branching near the ground, and bear- 
ing many large flowers in shades of 
red, pink, white, and even yellow. This 
group, however, is not as popular as 
the herbaceous forms, though it has 
an unusual history. The Moutans are 
the oldest known recorded cultivated 
plants in the history of man. Records 


By G. L. WITTROCK—NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 


reveal in Chinese tapestry and art, 
portraits of the Moutan Peony as 
shrubbery plants with grafted flowers 
of many shades, this grafting tech- 
nique apparently accomplished by the 
Chinese almost 4000 years ago. The 
plants are most attractive, but their 
range of growth and hardiness is limi- 
ted to very temperate conditions, they 
do not survive in warm or cold cli- 
mates and are rather delicate under 
extreme conditions. This limited range 
has been a factor in preventing their 
popularity, though they are a novelty 
and ‘do have horticultural merit. The 
herbaceous group, however, is much 
more satisfactory and acceptable. 
The herbaceous, perennial Peonies 
are usually varieties, forms, and hy- 
brids of 2 species; Paeonia officinalis 
and P. albiflora. The genus, Paeonia 
is listed with 15 species of Europe, 
Asia and western North America. The 
genus Paeonia was named in honor of 
the mythical physician Paeon, the first 
to use the plant medicinally. A Greek 
legend adds that this physician used 
the plant to cure Pluto of a wound in- 
flicted by Hercules. Another legend 
adds that this cure of Pluto infuriated 
one of the jealous gods, Aesculapius, 
and he secretly caused the death ot 
Paeon. Old Pluto, however, was so 
grateful for the original cure that he 
changed the youthful body of Paeon 
into a divine plant. This plant became 
the ‘beautiful Peony renowned in 
classical times as the first herb used 
in medicine and it has survived time 
and change to remain with us today 
as the perennial Peony. This medicinal 
species was designated as Paeonia 
officinalis. Dioscorides, the great father 
of medicine used it to promote natural 
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The Buttercup Familly— 


Flowers and Leaves of Wild Raunnculus, Peony, Aconite or 
Monkshood, Columbine, Anemone, Larkspur. 
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discharges when these were deficient 
or, restraining them when too abun- 
dant. In India the tubers of Paeonia 
emodi are highly esteemed with those 
of P. officinalis for various diseases 
such as colic, biliousness,-obstructions, 
dropsy, epilepsy, convulsions, and hy- 
steria. It is given to children as a blood 
purifier. There is a common belief in 
Europe, since ancient times, that if a 
piece of root is worn by children round 
their neck, it has the power of prevent- 
ing epileptic attacks. However, if 
taken in over doses, decoctions produce 
headache and noises in the ears. An 
infusion of dried flowers is highly es- 
teemed as a remedy for diarrhea. The 
seeds are emitic and cathartic. The 
young shoots are actually eaten in 
parts of India as a vegetable. Herbal- 
ists in America accredit Paeonia off- 
cinalis with anti-spasmodic powers, 
while some refer to the root as having 
purgative and emetic properties. The 
roots is official medicine and is listed 
as astringent, anti-epileptic, anti-hys- 
teric, stimulant, emmenagogue, and 
anti-spasmodic. The root of our Amer- 
ican species Paeonia brownei is used 
by the Indians of southern California 
for colds, sore throats, and pains of the 
chest. The root of this species is mealy 
and tastes like licorice. Nevada In- 
dians use this species for internal 
treatments by boiling the roots and 
using the decoction for tuberculosis, 
coughs, and nausea, and they also pre- 
pare a lotion which is applied for 
headaches. 

Horticulturally, the herbaceous Pe- 
ony is described as a tuberous peren- 
nial, with tuberous or thickened root- 
stocks, large, alternate, compound 
leaves, and usually large solitary flow- 
ers that contain much honey or nector, 
and the bloom tending to close at 
night. From a gardener’s point of view, 
the species are divided into 2 groups: 
the red-white flowering species, and 
the yellow flowering species. This lat- 
ter group includes Paeonia lutea, the 
best of the yellows, and it has played 
a minor part in the evolution of the 
cultivated forms. But the most gen- 
eral species used as a parent for the 


hybrid forms of Peony is Paeonia al- 


’ biflora, though the ancient species of 


P. officinalis has also played a part in 
the parenthood of the many forms. 
The albiflora group are very hardy, 
bloom in spring and early summer and 
live within a wide range of temperate 
climates. They thrive in any soil but 
a good fertile loam is best. The plants 
are gross feeders and thus the colonies 
should be given a top dressing of 
manure in the late fall; this dressing 
is then worked into the soil in the 
spring. Propagation of the species is 
by division of the tuberous root clump 
in late summer or autumn, also by 
layers or cuttings, and by seed, though 
the latter method will not produce 
blooms for at least 3 years and, natur- 
ally, the seedlings will not reproduce 
the parent plant in color and form, 
since all seeds are hybrid in nature. 
The best time to propagate by division 
is in early autumn when the cut sur- 
face has still time to be coated with 
a callus from which rootlets will de- 
velop before frost. Each divided root 
must have an eye present to assure 
growth, preferably 1 eye to a tuber 
cutting. In planting, the tubers should 
be so set in the soil that the eyes are 
2 inches below the surface of the soil; 
this rule must be observed to assure 
proper flower development. The fail- 
ure to observe this ruling in planting 
is the major cause of flowerless Peo- 
nies; however, another factor is in- 
sufficient food or compost material. 
Even grafting of Peonies is readily ac- 
complished by selecting a choice vari- 
ety and inserting the “eye” as a graft 
on a piece of eyeless tuber stock or on 
a division from which the developing 
eye has been removed. This may be 
done in late summer or early autumn. 
The grafts are then stored over win- 
ter and planted the following spring. 
Some gardeners recommend that Peo- 
ny clumps should be lifted and divided 
every 5 years, but a plant colony can 
readily carry on for at least 20 years 
before lifting and dividing is necessary, 
providing the clump is given a good 
feeding every fall. Peony flowers range 
in many diverse forms, sizes and colors 
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from the purest white to the deepest 
crimson. They do well in direct ex- 
posure to partial shade. They can 
stand freezing temperatures without 
protective coverings and with a bit 
of covering can survive very low win- 
ter temperatures. The number of 
known recorded and published varie- 
ties in a Standardized list of plant 
names is imposing. In one publication 
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over 2750 entries are listed with names 
such as “Country Dance”, “Freckles” 
“Jenny Lind”, “Liberty ’Belle” and 
“Zulu Bride”. We must also remember 
that each seed is potentially a ney 
variety and it is always of interest to 
germinate them and perhaps one will 
develop with outstanding character 
to be introduced to the horticultural 
world. 


Compost SK 


WHEN COMPOST FAILS to heat, which is often in- 
dicated by the presence of sow bugs or pill bugs and of 
maggots, it is lacking in one of the major bacterial require- 
ments: Carbon material or plant matter, nitrogen material 
or manure, hoof and horn dust, dried blood, etc., moisture 
or air. Recent experiments have shown that loosely packed 
material cannot keep enough moisture; part of the water 
runs off and seeps into the ground, but part accumulates in 
the upper part of the heap, especially after the second turn. 
The heat drives the moisture upward and the lower part 
of the heap becomes dry and thus unattractive to bacteria. 
It will therefore not break down. The proper balance be- 
tween the four factors will be reached without trouble if 
you watch the heating process which indicates the increase 
of bacteria and the successful breaking-down of the plant 
matter. 


Organic Matter and Legume Crops 


RECENT RESEARCH on bacteria shows that so 
called pure cultures used for inoculating legume seeds were 
less favorable than combination cultures. It had been feared 
that there might be antibiotic action between the nitrogen 
fixers that work on alfalfa and those that make nodules on 
red clover. This has been found wrong. Mixing alfalfa and 
red clover bacteria produced better nodules with most red 
clover strains, as L. W. Erdman writes in the Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy, 1946 p. 251. 
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Mv dear Mr. Rodale: 

For some months since receiving 
“Organic Gardening” I have planned 
to write to you but have put it off 
until I could get settled on my own 
property after returning from overseas 
service. However, today my October 
issue of “Organic Gardening” arrived 
and to my amazement I found your 
article describing almost to a word, 
just the composting process I had 
planned to utilize. Hence I feel that 
I must write to you immediately. 

Before the war I lived in Los Ange- 
les and in the back yard were two 
small compost pits constructed of 
wood. In them I carried on composting 
in a crude manner. On emptying the 
pits I noted earthworms of a reddish 
color in goodly numbers at the bottom 
but paid little attention to them. 
After returning from service I chanced 
to see one of your magazines at the 
home of a friend and promptly became 
a convert to the organic way—and of 
course a subscriber. For some months 
we have lived on a rented place while 
the new house has been built and 
shortly we hope to move and then 
really begin organic gardening. In the 
meantime I have contented and a- 
mused myself by growing two varieties 
of earthworms in boxes, but more 
about them later. 

As I planned my composting for 
our new garden (2-3 .acre lot only) I 
planned to erect a series of pits 5x5x5 
leet constructed out of brick or hollow 
ement bricks, one side being remov- 
pble boards. I had planned to facilitate 
Reration ‘by laying a few hollow’ tile 
bn the bottom and connecting them 
vith the outside. Except for.those few 
ile the bottom would consist of dirt. 

e pit would be filled in layers as in 
he Howard method and then it would 
be topped with straw mulch. 

The idea of’ repeatedly shovelling 


and turning the material seemed a 
waste of energy to me and I told my 
wife that I would compost by the lazy 
man’s method, by making the earth- 
worms do the “turning.” I had planned 
to add them to the pit one month 
after filling and estimated that about 
1000 adult worms should be adequate 
for the small size pit. We anticipated 
that it might take slightly more than 
the usual three months to ripen the 
compost but an extra month or two 
should be no factor when the work 
would be so easy. I toyed with ideas 
for “extracting” some of the worms 
at the end of the process for use in 
another pit but I have thought of no 
better way than to employ the children 
to capture as many of the wrigglers 
as possible when I emptied the pit at 
the end of the process. I had planned 
to put the process into operation and 
then write my experiences for your 
magazine but now I am saved that 
labor, for you have so ably described 
your method which is essentially iden- 
tical with my “lazy man’s method” 
dreamed up in an armchair. Your ar- 
ticle gives me confidence to proceed 
with my plans and adds a few extra 
ideas tothe project. I like your idea 
of topping the pit with a foot of 
leaves. I have used that method in my 
worm boxes and find that it helps to 
keep moisture in and flies out, to say 
nothing of its effect on preventing 
growth of weeds and providing food 
for the worms. It also obviates the 
need for burlap or other covering over 
worm boxes. I am wondering if one 
could not add the worms earlier than 
your described two months if they 
have a foot of leaves to work on top. 
They could then descend as soon as 
the lower layers cooled for they won’t 
descend any sooner and be burned. 
Perhaps you should like to know a 
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little about my experiences with earth- 
worms, which have progressed a little 
farther than the armchair stage. Prior 
to my recent interest in organic gar- 
dening, earthworms to me were main- 
ly, (1) fishing bait and (2) something 
to watch the chickens gulp down while 
we spaded the garden. Thanks to the 
organic cause I now respect highly the 
little creatures. I have read Doctor 
Barrett’s booklet on “Earthworms” 
and find it very interesting. I notice 
that he recommends the purchase of 
“domesticated” earthworms at about 
three cents each or one cent per cap- 
sule. You, too, in your book, “Pay 
Dirt”, and in your October article re- 
commend purchasing worms. I have 
tried that and I have also captured 
my own and “domesticated” them. 
The main difference I can find between 
a domesticated and a wild worm is 
that the former is confined to a box 
in moist earth in closer association 
with his or her fellow-worms and is 
probably fed a more concentrated food 
than the average wild worm. I have 
not had time to visit Doctor Barrett 
in Roscoe and to see his worms, but 
near Pomona, California, there is a 
man who has many thousands of red 
earthworms which he grows commer- 
cially as fishing bait and which are 
sold for fifty cents per can of sixty-five 
worms. These worms are smaller than 
the average grey earthworm, but are 
more lively for fishing and I am told 
that they do not drown as readily 
while submerged on a hook as do the 
grey variety. I have invested in about 
seventy-five of those live worms and 
about one hundred capsules at one- 
half cent each. In “Pay Dirt” I believe 
you recommend the California Earth- 
worm Farms of Ontario. One day I 
tried to find the farm but discovered 
that the farm. proprietor had moved 
to Colorado, but one of the workmen 
rescued some of the remaining worms 
and set up a “farm” about three doors 
down the street. I examined these 
worms and found them to be identical 
to the Red worms that I had bought 
in Pomona. The main difference was 
that the price was much higher in 
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Ontario. Whether Doctor Barrett’s 
worms are also red I do not of course 
know. 


On our rented place, which is sorely 
in need of humus, I dug in vain in the 
orchard for worms. Finally I found 
a few among the young berry ving 
and quite a few more under the welk 
watered sod of a patch of Bermud 
grass. Thus with several hundred grey 
“wild” worms I began propagation and 
a comparison with the red worms 
The grey worms were of course rather 
ill nourished but within a month they 
had grown greatly in size and beguy 
to produce capsules. Now I have five 
boxes of grey worms working ané 
multiplying against the day when |] 
can inoculate them into my compost 
pits. I agree with you that it isa 
rather slow start to capture your ow 
when one can buy them. On the other 
hand, it can be done, is lots of fun ané 
isn’t ds slow as one might think. 0 
course if one wants Red worms they 
might easier be bought, although they 
must grow wild in some localities, | 
understand the Red variety is als 
called manure worm. Perhaps one 
could find them easiest around manur 
piles. 


I have made a few observations in 
comparing the Red and Grey worms. 
The red variety does not come to the 
surface of the soil as much as the 
grey type and it also produces a very 
much smaller volume of surface cast- 
ings. As previously stated the red 
worms are smaller and so are thei 
oval egg capsules (3mm. in diametet 
versus 4-5mm. length of the grey) the 
latter being harder than those of the 
grey variety. The latter are of a mort 
dark green color than the ones of the 
red worm. The red worm capsules 
seem to average 3-7 tiny worms peéf 
capsule and on hatching are light pink 
with a reddish streak and measure les 
than Imm. in diameter and are about 
10mm. in length. Those of the grey 
worms seem to come 2 (occasionally 
3) to each capsule, and are cream 
colored with reddish shading and 
measure over 1mm. in diameter ant 
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up to 25mm. in length. They are easily 
distinguished. My friend who grows 
the red worms as fish bait says that 
he has tried to cross breed the grey 
and red worms without success. One 
interesting note about breeding habits 
is that the grey worms Seem to con- 
jugate merely by adjacent contact of 
the clitellar and cervical regions faci- 
litated by a heavy mucoid material, 
whereas the red worms seem to actu- 
ally crawl under each others clitellar 
ring on the ventral surface and when 
disturbed during the copulation they 
must go to a great effort to extricate 
themselves, whereas the grey worms 


In this feature may lie an explanation 
why cross breeding has been unsuccess- 


ful. 


Future experience may show that 
the red worms might turn out to be 
' the better worms for the compost pit, 
whereas the grey one may be better 
for the garden and farm. The wife of 
my bait growing friend stated posi- 
tively that she felt that was the case. 
My limited observations in boxes 
would tend to support the idea. 


The article on worms by Henry 
Hopp in the October issue of “Organic 
Gardening” also tends to favor the 
regular large grey worm in the garden 
for it produces more castings than the 
other smaller types. Possibly the red 
worms propagate faster, but the dif- 
ference in my experience has not been 
great. 


In the October issue you suggest the 
sprinkling of chicken feed on top of 
the worm box. That may be good if 
the box is securely covered or if it is 
indoors, but: in my early experiences I 
found that wet poultry feed, unless 
buried deeply in the box attracted flies, 
and soon I would have a nice crop of 
fly eggs and maggots. This occurred 


“ong when burlap was laid on the sur- 
ace. 


Near the botttom of my boxes I 
usually place fresh or wilted lawn 
cuttings in addition to manure and 
poultry mash. I find that after a few 
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can disengage in a fraction of a second. 


days when the grass cuttings become 
quite soggy that the young worms in- 
habit the cuttings freely and indeed 
seem to prefer the rest of the box con- 
tents. 


One thing I could not get out of 
books to satisfy my curiosity was to 
know when the egg capsules were: 
ready to hatch. When first “laid” they 
are of course very soft and jelly-like 
but in a few hours the ends seal off 
and the capsule becomes quite hard. 
When they are ready to hatch they 
turn a brown color. In the case of 
red worms the capsule wall is some- 
what stiff like paper but the grey 
worm variety is more soft and pliable. 
Gentle squeezing will reveal one end 
to be open and it is a simple matter 
to squeeze out the worms. Normally 
they crawl out spontaneously, of 
course. It is said that they hatch in 
from two to four weeks, but it be- 
hooves the beginner not to become 
impatient after two weeks for most 
of them seem to take four weeks even 
in warm weather. 


Your magazine often raises the ques- 
tion of the effect of chemical fertilizers 
on worms. Here in the orange country 

‘it seems to be the habit of placing 
tanks of ammonia next to the irriga- 
tion outlets and the ammonia is then 
piped into the water when it begins 
to flow. One of my patients who owns 
an orange grove told me how that in a 
neighboring grove using the ammonia, 
there was considrable excess run-off 
water which his father diverted to 
their lawn thinking he was getting 
good free water. The result was that 
literally thousands - of earthworms 
crawled to the surface of the lawn and 
died. Another practice in many orange 
groves is to keep all weeds down with 
chemical weed killer sprays and those 
groves haven’t a single weed or blade 
of grass between the trees. I have 
often wondered what the earthworm 
count is in such orchards and perhaps 
I shall try to find out some time. I 
have heard that there is one orange 
grove in this vicinity run in the or- 
ganic way with earthworms, but to 


date I have been unable to locate it. 
Do you know of it? 

Another feature of your articles 
which interests me greatly as a physi- 
cian is the influence of organically 
grown food on health. Though I have 
no scientific proof of it, I am of the 
opinion that many bodily ailments 
could be corrected if the health of our 
garden produce was better. I am sure 
that many foodstuffs suffer from a 
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deficiency due to depleted soil. I make 
rather detailed studies of my patients 
dietary habits and perhaps in time | 
shall be able to do some research on 
the effect of organiculture on bodily 


health. 


Lloyd K. Rosenvold, 
M. D., F. A. 8. ¢ 


6 Orange Street 
Redbank, Cal. 


Soil Improvement 


method. 


TIDMORE AND VOLK of the Alabama Experiment 
Station reported in the Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, 37 (1945) 1005, that plowing soybeans under 
in spring was better than plowing them under in fall. The 
same is true of vetch, at least in Alabama. The soil nitrogen 
increased during nine years by thirty per cent and the or- 
ganic matter even by 60 per cent. The method of using such 
soil improving crops is always advisable, especially when 
the area is large and composting must proceed gradually, 
as is the case when not enough stock is available or when 
a new owner start§ all of a sudden to introduce the organic 


You Can Help 
Ong anic 
/ 


You can help by handing out our sub- 
scription-getting booklets to gardeners in 
your community. Even neighbors, co- 
workers, fellow members in your church, 
clubs, and organizations are _ prospects. 
They will thank you for giving them this 
booklet, for it may be the means of:con- 
verting them into successful, organic gar- 


deners. It will show them that fertile soil . 


.is the foundation of healthy crops, healthy 
live-stock and healthy human beings. It 
points out the folly and dangers of using 
chemical fertilizers. 


You' don’t have to give a sales talk or 
make a follow-up, for the booklet in itself 
will induce them to subscribe. Through 
a coded coupon we can trace each sub- 
scription to your efforts. For this easy, 
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.25 or 50 booklets. State _ amount you 


spare-time activity you will receive a li- 
beral commission. 


*« BOY SCOUTS & GIRL SCOUTS 

If your troop is looking for a way te 
make money our plan will help. Give our 
booklets to your mother and father, their 
friends, your neighbors and your teachers. 
While earning money, you'll be doing 4 
good deed for your country’s soil and 
health-improvement program. 


* WOMEN'S CLUB MEMBERS 

If you belong to a large, civic-minded 
women’s club, we welcome your help. Will 
you please send us the usual printed list 
of all your members so we can send 4 
booklet to each one of them? Your club 
secretary probably has such a list. 

You'll find satisfaction. in knowing that 
you are helping us to reach an ever-widen- 
ing audience with the important organic 
gardening message. 


© SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOKLETS 
Write to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q. 
Emmaus, Pa. We will be glad to send you 
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- month, I wrote of the many 
failures and the few successes that 
came to us in our new garden during 
the season of 1945. We approached 
the 1946 season with much hope and 
some confidence, but to be candid the 
hope far outstripped the confidence. 
In spite of all our efforts to accumu- 
late a supply of compost, the amount 
available seemed pitifully small when 
we looked at the area it was supposed 
to cover. In common, I suppose, with 
all organic gardeners, we were having 
the disconcerting experience of build- 
ing compost heaps of truly impressive 
proportions and watching them shrink 
to distressingly small size as the de- 
composition proceeded, and it was dif- 
ficult to believe that our small accu- 
mulation could have much effect when 
distributed over the area we had de- 
cided to cultivate. However, it was all 
= was so we had to make the best 
of it. 
We spent some of our winter eve- 
nings in planning what to grow and 
where. One decision we had to reach 
was whether we should broadcast our 
supply and put it right into the rows 
where the seeds were to be sown. 
There was~something to be said for 
both procedures. Broadcast over the 
whole area, the layer would amount 
to not much more than a sprinkling, 
but we should have soil of fair uni- 
formity and the roots would find food 
no matter how far they spread. Put 


Ventures In Vegetable Gardening 


By LEONARD WICKENDEN 


(4) Miracles sometimes happen. 


good will recall that March 1946 


directly into rows; we could ensure a 
rich soil to give the young plants a 
good start in life and hope that after 
that they would be able to fend for . 
themselves. 

Finally, we decided on a compro- 
mise. Corn, tomatoes and pole beans 
received a couple of shovelfuls in each 
hill; squashes, cucumbers and melons 
were given a bucketful in each hill; 
peas were given a generous sprinkling 
along their shallow trenches; the rest 
of the vegetables had compost broad- 


‘cast on the plots where they were 


grown, On our flower-beds, compost 
was broadcast except in the case of. 
sweet-peas; for them, we dug a deep 
trench in the fall, mixed in all the © 
compost we could spare, and helped 
out with leaf-mold from the woods and 
with bone-meal. 

Try as we might to make a little 
compost go a long way, there just 
wasn’t enough to feed all the area we 
were cultivating—approximately an 
acre in all. This distressed us, but at 
least it gave us a chance to make a 
direct comparison between the results 
obtained in those parts receiving com- 
post and in those going without. Some 
of these comparisons turned out to be 
very interesting. 

On consulting my diary, I find that 
we started planting on March 16. 
This was an early date for Connecti- 
cut, but those whose memories are 


turned warm about the middle of the 
month and gave us a brief spell of 
early summer almost before the win- 
ter was out of the ground. We put in 
four rows of peas and when digging 
the trenches for them rejoiced to find 
that the earthworms had come back. 
The small amount of compost and 
leafmold we had put on in the fall, 
together with the soybeans we had 
turned under, had been sufficient to 
attract them, and instead of the oc- 
casional undersized creature which was 
all we could find the previous year, 
we would turn up half-a-dozen plump, 
lively worms in every spadeful of soil. 

Perhaps the clearest way to report 
the effects of adding compost to our 
land is to, list the crops we grew and 
comment on each. 

Asparagus. Fifty one-year-old roots 
were planted on March 17 in a bed 
which had been thoroughly prepared 
the previous fall by digging in cow 
manure, leaf-mold and a small amount 
of compost. Straight-sided trenches 
were dug, ten inches deep, and the 
roots were planted at the bottom of 
the trenches on small hills of soil, so 
that the crowns were an inch or so 
above the roots which were carefully 
spread out and covered with a couple 
of inches of soil. As the sprouts grew, 
more soil was gradually fed into the 
trenches until, by late summer, the 
trenches were full and the ground 
level. 

The plants were very healthy and 
showed no rust. For a brief time, a 
few asparagus beetles appeared and 
then vanished. Towards the end of 
summer, Japanese beetles appeared on 
some of the plants, but seemed to 
do little damage and were easily con- 
trolled by hand picking. The plants 
were bushy and grew about three feet 
in height. Of course, we did not cut 
and will not do so again next year, 
when we expect the plants to grow 
much taller. 

Artichokes—Jerusalem. Since these 
vegetables, which are much liked by 
my family, are supposed to “grow any- 
where”, our tubers. were planted on a 
strip of land which received neither 
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manure nor compost. It was the only 
crop which turned out to be a failure 
The yield was low, the tubers small 
and the Japanese beetles settled jy 
swarms on the leaves and did a greg 
deal of damage. Results were a dis 
appointment, but the crop formed , 
good “control”, as the scientists say, 
indicating that, without feeding, ow 
soil was of poor quality. 

Beets. Two crops, early and late 
Both did very well. This was one 9d 
our few successful crops the previous 
year, so too much could not be claim 
ed for compost. It seemed to us, how. 
ever, that the beets, this year, wer 
more tender and of better flavor than 
last year’s. 

Broccoli. Last year’s crop was i 
total loss—it simply would not grov, 
This year, we started seedlings in the 
house, hardened them off in the colt. 
frame, and transplanted them to th 
garden, in the middle of April, under 
hot-caps. When the hot-caps were re 
moved, we protected the plants with 
flat shields against the cabbage-fiy. 
Our first heads were cut early in June, 
and from then on until the end d 
September we cut two or three time 
a week. By August, the crop got out 
of hand. We gave some to our neigh 
bors, we fed it to the chickens, we ate 
it three times a week, but still the 
plants kept getting ahead of us and 
bursting into yellow bloom. The pro 
ductiveness of those twenty broccoli 
plants was beyond belief. 

Beans—String. With this crop, we 
had another interesting comparison. 
We grew three varieties—Bountiful, 
Longreen, and Tendergreen. We had 
a row of each on soil which had re 
ceived compost broadcast, and am 
other row of each on soil which had 
been well limed but had received no 
compost, The seeds on both lots were 
treated with nodule bacteria. Germir- 
ation in each location was about the 
same, and for a time there seemed 
little to choose between, the various 
rows. Then the plants grown on com- 
posted soil began to show signs of be 
ing definitely more vigorous. Blossoms 
came and beans set, and by that time 
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og bese the beans grown in the uncomposted cutworm season was over, the chard 
tbers al soil were poor things compared with flourished. 
settled ll the others. Suddenly, the bean beetles Cucumbers. In 1945, our cucumber 
did a a arrived. They swarmed over the plants crop had been almost a total loss. We 
sted “a grown in the uncomposted plot, and picked, perhaps, ten ora dozen cucum- 
> formed in a week they had practically destroy- bers and then the vines wilted. This 
6 ‘® cd the entire crop. Hand-picking got year, we started the plants in paper 
Sa, .owhere—the beetles were too numer- pots in the house, and transplanted 


eedi 
‘NS; OWE us to control. A few beetles were them in the middle of May under hot- 


found on the plants grown in compost-_ caps into hills which had been gen- 


y_ and late ed soil, but they did little damage erously enriched with compost. To 


‘es . and were easily controlled. The con- keep the fruit off the ground, we 
" ‘ok claim trast was nothing less than amazing. trained the vines on trellises. By the 
a dak heal Afriend of mine who pooh-poohs the middle of July, the crop had taken on 


organic theory maintained it was just the quality of a nightmare. The vines 


* an a coincidence. Strange things, these had completely smothered the trellises 

coincidences. and were spreading over the ground. 
rop waa Beans—lima. Had much trouble We saw a few beetles but they did lit- 
1 not grow with cutworms with the bush limas tle damage, if any. Every leaf seemed 
lings in the but none at all with the pole limas. I to hide a cucumber. We ate them reck- 
a the all have no explanation for this. Owing lessly, we gave them away by the 
nem to ane the cool and cloudy August we had dozen, we made pickles of them, but 
.pril, unde" Connecticut, the pole limas were they were always three jumps ahead 


very late in maturing but gave us a_ of us. Finally, in desperation, we 


Ps were Te fine crop late in September and the pulled some of the plants up by the 


— "a first part of October. roots and from then on managed to 
r in Tum Carrots. My family much prefer hold our own. But what a difference 
rd end a long slender carrots to short fat ones. a basketful of compost had made! 


I did not know whether our soil was Endive. We sowed this in July for 


three times deep enough to grow the long va-_ a fall salad crop, and chose the broad- 


gd Lae rieties but decided to take a chance. leaved or Batavian type. Germinated 
baagplon. = I put in Tendersweet, Golden Beauty almost too well and required a lot of 
- still oie and Sweetheart. Germination of all thinning. Tried a new trick for bleach- 


a «=a three was excellent. Unfavorable ing. Informer years, using boards or 
Th weather made early growth rather inverted flower-pots, we had a lot of 
slow, but once the warm weather came _ trouble with rotting of the outer 
the crop developed quickly. All three leaves. This year, we took a strip of 
varieties grew well and we had carrots linoleum about two feet wide and 
to be proud of—long, straight, slender bent it over the row so as to form a 
Bountiful and of excellent quality. sort of tunnel, through which air could 
We hal Swiss Chard. My early crop of Swiss circulate freely while it kept light 
ch had Chard was plagued by cutworms. Ap- away from the plants. This worked 
ac parently they like Swiss Chard much ferfectly. Plants were beautifully 
better than I do. Never have I seen _ bleached, were tender and crisp. 
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which - so many. I would go out after dark Lettuce. Grew Bibb, Oakleaf, May 
ia MB with a flashlight and get a couple of King and New York. Started all of 
Geral dozen from one row of seedlings, and them in the house and a later crop in 


the next night and the next I would the cold frame, transplanting to gar- 
collect just as many. There seemed to den in April. Lettuces were really 
be a plague of them, this spring, all superb. Grew a nice crop of Oakleaf 
around this neighborhood. I definitely by sowing in August fér a fall cutting. 
established the fact that compost is Muskmelon. Rang up a record by 
no protection against cutworms! Out- producing seven fine large delicious 
side of cardboard collars, is there any melons—the first we have ever been 
protection? I know of none. Once the able to grow larger than an orange. 
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Culture the same as for cucumbers. 
We were specially delighted with this 
result because the cold summer made 
our part of the country a poor year 
‘for melons. Even our friend the farm- 
er failed to mature any. 

Onions. Grew them from sets, using 
some of them as spring onions and 
leaving the rest to mature. Gathered 
a nice crop in September. 

Peas. Grew Extra Early, World’s 
Record, Laxton’s Progress, and Dwarf 
Grey Sugar Peas. Completely success- 
ful. Plants healthy, extremely pro- 
ductive, and quality excellent. Lax- 
ton’s Progress gave fine large pods 
but we decided that this variety is 
too dwarf. Next year, shall go back 
to a taller variety as these yield more 
and are easier to pick. Sugar peas 
(edible podded) were delicious. Why 
are these not more commonly grown? 
They provide an interesting variety to 
the dinner table at a time when there 
is not too much choice, the purple 
. flowers are an ornament to the garden, 
and they yield a big crop with little 
trouble. 

Potatoes. We grew our potatoes on 
one of the plots on which had been 
grown a cover-crop of rye and winter 
vetch. We had some misgivings about 
this because we had limed the soil 
pretty generously: before sowing the 
cover crop and all the books tell you 
that lime in the soil is likely to pro- 
duce scab on potatoes. It did not 
work out that way with us. Our early 
potatoes, Irish Cobbler, had no trace 
of scab. Our lates, Green Mountain, 
showed a little scab on possibly half- 
a-dozen potatoes. Beetles gave very 
little trouble, plants remained healthy 
until maturity, and the yield was bet- 
ter than 8 to 1. What a contrast com- 
pared with 1945! 

Rutabaga. Fall crop. Grew Purple 
Top Yellow. Large, tender, mild. No 
pests, no diseases. 

Squash. Almost as much of a night- 
mare as the cucumbers. They just 
wouldn’t stop producing! From the 


same hill, we cut Zucchinis from June 
15 to September 29. Insects and dig 
eases not troublesome with the em 
ception of one plant of Early Summe 
Straightneck which was severely ati 
tacked by lice in late August. By 
that time, we had eaten so many 
squashes we were rather glad to se 
one of the plants destroyed! 

Tomatoes. We tried to be good 
Christians but if truth must 
told we were rather cocky about ou 
tomatoes. Our part of Connecticut, 
in common with most of the eastem 
states, was afflicted with the blight 
known as phytophtora infestans. All 
our neighbors were hard hit. Even our 
friend, the farmer, who grows tomatoes 
commercially, didn’t have a tomato 
left by the end of August—not even 
any for his wife to can. He and the 
other gardeners in the neighborhood 
had been spraying religiously with 
Bordeaux mixture; we had not put one 
drop of spray of any kind on ow 
plants. We just grew them with com 
post around their. roots. Our tomatoes 
went on and on and we made our last 
picking on October 12, on which date 
I pulled up the plants because I want 
ed to get the garden cleaned up. @ 
course, we were terribly, terribly sorry 
for our poor neighbors and I hope we 
concealed our feelings of triumph ina 
becoming spirit. It wasn’t easy, 
though. 

Minor crops were cress, chicory 
(witloof), leeks, parsley, spinach, sun- 
flowers, sweet potatoes and tampala 
All were successful, spinach being the 
poorest. I am sowing my spinach in 
the late fall this year. 

That i is a summary of our second 
year’s gardening.. When I look back 
on last year’s record I can scarcely be 
lieve that so small an amount of con 
post could have produced such large 
results. I still walk around shaking 
my head in wonder. 

By now, we have a really fine supply 
of compost and next season we are go 
ing to town! 
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The Organic Gardening Farm is closed to visitors during winter. We shall 


the blight announce when the visiting season resumes. 

stans. All 

. aie COMPOST WORKING TIME the exception of sod heaps, compost 

a tomato—™ Q. How long would you say it takes 

enough compost for half year, probably wmch ines. d heaps 
: take longer, but are usually left out 

J. Santa Coun, Cal. longer too. off outside of 

. he heap is troublesome if you use a 
ot put one A. I can answer this because I work . . 
1d on oufa garden of a little more than half an spade, but pulling the material down 


i i i . This pre- 
with cal with a cultivator is easy. This p 


r tomatoes 


acre by hand and use compost on it 
regularly. First, you should keep in 


de our lastf/ mind that you won’t need compost For BETTER 
which date—Meverywhere at the same time. If for . 
ise I want(example you have placed leaves in COM POST 
ed up. Off your shrub and perennial border you 
ribly sorry can do without compost there for the 
I hope wef time being. Second, one should keep GRINDER 
umph in a in mind that composting is part of the co, ~~ and 
sn’t easy, regular garden work. Whether you ee SCREEN 
throw the trash in a pile or whether 9 

s, chicoryfyou make an addition to the compost 
inach, sun-™™#heap, by adding some dried poultry Grinds, or 
1 tampalaf™# manure or the like that you keep in Mixes, or 
| being the the tool shed, will make considerable Screens 
spinach inf@difference in the end; the trash would 

p rot, but the addition of manure and a Discards Rocks and Trash 
our second™ bit of earth will produce compost. Yet, Grinds manure, sod, tough and wet 
look back the extra labor is a matter of perhaps materials through rollers. 
carcely be {three minutes. Thus you have maybe Screens through perforated screens. 
int of com-(#twenty or thirty times a year a few Makes perfect compost of any material 
such large minutes’ extra work in adding a part Ser 


’ or wet or stringy. 

(not but Ruggedly built for hard usage and to 
€).. Lhe turning of a heap of three break up hard and tough materials. 

or four yards is a matter of another Long life and low operating cost. 

five minutes if you use a potato hook, FREE ‘New compost circular. Facts 

you can pull the heap over. It leaves 


a space behind, where you build your W-W GRINDER CORP. 
next heap. I should think that with Dept. ¥ Wichita, Kansas 
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‘Only 

All-America 

1946 Selection 

The delicate loveliness 
of this new rose is almost ethereal. The *2,.50 each 
golden buds, edged in pink, opencanary- Pat. No. 591 
yellow, change to pale gold, to iridescent Ask for 32-page 
cream. The pink edges deepen as the Rose & Bulb 
5-inch bloom opens. Hardy, disease re. CATALOG 
sistant, large foliage, delicate fragrance. —_ in 


col 
RICH & SONS NURSERY 


DEPT. K, HILLSBORO, ORECON 


Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock that will 
make rapid growth and bear plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS are noted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 


WRITE FOR 


CATALOG 


Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 
GARBAGE Sou! 


True! And now you can actually compost garbage 
WITHOUT ODOR! Tuen it into rich, odorless fertil- 
izer-humus in a very short time—even in winter! Costs 
amazingly little — just pile up and treat with ActivO, a 
remarkable bacterial discovery. Organic. Send for free 
details about this and other valuable garden uses . . 
At dealers, or send $1.00 for prepaid trial package— 
enough to treat more than 450 lbs. waste. ACTIVO 
LAB., Bridgeton 14, Indiana. 


TRY “MICHIGAN GROWN”. 
OAKLEIGH PRIZE WINNERS 


NATIONALLY KNOWN VARIETIES 
OF OUTSTANDING BEAUTY 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY describing more 
than 100 dahlia single and group combination offers 
including 1947 Honor Roll Dahlias, Place your order 
early. Supply limited. Avoid disappointment. : 


QAKLEIGH GARDENS, Dept. ©, Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


You Can Help 
THE ORGANIC PROGRAM 
Please Support Organic Gardening 
Advertisers .. . Every Order 
You Place With Them Advances 
The Organic Plan. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


sumes that you do not have to carry 
water by hand. Here in Emmaus, this 
is rarely necessary since we haye 
enough rains to keep my heaps moist 


SPRING PLOWING 


Q. In the spring how soon, after 
tilling in the rye cover crop, will it be 
safe to plant seeds? I have had al 
kinds of answers—from immediately 
to three weeks. 


F. B. S., Chesterland, Ohio, 


A. Naturally, there would be many 
different answers. After plowing up 
der a rye cover crop, it would probably 
take from two to three months for it 
to be thoroughly digested by the soll 
organisms so that at any time that 
you plant from a week to three months 
you are heading for a lower yield, de 
pending on the elapse of time up to 
three months. Where we plow under 
corn stalks, we usually fallow the land 
for a whole season. 

Bear in mind also that as your land 
becomes more and more fertile in the 
application of the “organic” method, 
the ability of the soil organisms to 
digest a cover crop improves. Ten 
years from now, you may probably 
safely plant a crop three or four weeks 
after planting under your rye cover. 

The trouble arises because the soil 
organisms that break down the rye, 
that you plow under, have to feed on 
soil nitrogen and tend to use up much 
of the soil supply of that element. 
You can overcome this by discing in 
a supply of well finished compost. In 
such case, it would probably be safe to 
plant your crop) three to four weeks 
after plowing under the rye. 


TURNED AND 
UNTURNED COMPOST 
Q. When: should compost be turned? 
You have advocated turning the heaps 
and I have turned them until my back 
ached. Now you want me to turn the 
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HARRIS 


“New York State Certified’ means the finest of true-to- 
type, disease-free tomatoes. Ours are outstanding for vigor, 
productiveness, and high quality. 


VICTOR 
STOCKDALE 
PRITCHARD’S SCARLET TOPPER 
All Our Certified Seed Is Hot Water Treated for Complete 


VALIANT 
RUTGERS 


JOHN BAER 
COMET 
ITALIAN RED PEAR 


Control of Seed-borne Diseases 


, SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., bnc..53 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11,N.Y. 


1947 CATALOG now ready 


work over to the earthworkers. How 
about the second turn? 


L. E., Maplewood, N. J. 


A.Compost should always be turn-. 


ed, either by man or by earthworms. 


» Since the greater extent of farm enter- 


prises makes hand turning often dif- 
ficult or, as Mr. Rodale pointed out, 
leaves the turning undone, the earth- 
worm turning has been suggested for 
this purpose. Mr. Rodale is now ex- 
perimenting with small pits too. The 
question of weed seeds will have to be 
studied some more. But as a rule, the 
gardener has much weed material and 
can turn the heap in an off-ten- 
minutes. The repeated turnings pro- 
duce aeration and thereby stimulate 
bacterial activity; this produces heat; 
and heat destroys all weed seeds ex- 
cept an occasional hard seed and a few 
heat resistant ones like purslane or 
wild portulaca. Thus an extra turn 
will save the gardener many times the 
labor that hoeing or weeding would re- 
quire. 


ESPALIER TREES 


Q. What information do you have 
on espalier trees and dwarf trees in 


general? 
F. B., Beaverdale, Pa. 


A. Espalier trees as well as dwarf 
trees are very popular in Europe; a 
long history of gardening is behind 
them. The purpose of growing them 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


Five Choice Sedums 


Order Now For Spring Delivery 


Sedum Cape Blanco ® Sedum Gypsocolum 
Sedum Purdyii © Sedum Spathulifolium 
Sedum Sieboldi Variegatum 


The above collection, 5 plants, $2.50 
Three plants of each, 15 plants, $7.00 
These plants are guaranteed 
to be true to name. Properly 
labeled and carefully packed. 
Delivery made in April, 1947. 
F.0.B. Bergenfield. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


Orchard St. and Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 


Send for new 1947 
catalog of pot-grown 
Rock Plants. 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
Paoli, Pa. — Est. 1710 


GET YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT from NATURE. 
According to standard authorities, wheat germ 
contains vitamins A, B, E and G. 
$1.00 BUYS ANY OF THESE 
PARCEL POST DELIVERED: 
West of Miss. Add 25 cents 
lbs. Plain Wheat Germ 
lbs. Caramelized Wheat Germ 
perles supply) Wheat Germ Oil 
lets Sea Ke 
Chocolate Covered Vitamin-Mineral Food Bars 
lbs. Scotch Oatmeal 
. Old-Fashioned Hominy 
lbs. Old-Fashioned Hominy Grits 
lbs. Old-Fashioned Buckwheat Flour 
lbs. Water-Ground White Corn Meal 
lbs. Water-Ground Yellow Corn Meal 
lbs. Water-Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
lbs. Soya Bean Flour 


lbs. Mammoth Sunflower Seed 
i Delicious Cold, Ready-To-Serve Breakfast 


Ibs 
Food —A tasty combination of sweet potato and 
cereal, pureed and honey-caramelized. 


D POSTCARD FOR FREE LIST OF OTHER 
WATER-GROUND. PRODUCTS; ALSO FOR INFOR- 
MATION AND PRICES OF QUICK-RETURN COM- 
POST ACTIVATOR HERBS—Maye E. Bruce Formula 


o 


a 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. O. G., Paoli, Pa. 
Enclose $...... Send order as checked above to: 


Address 


Rutgers 
* Tomatoes 
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‘Ideally Suited for Making 
Beautiful, Graceful Hedges 


Canadian 
Hemlock 


WELL ADAPTED TO TRIM- 
MING. You will also like them 
planted alone on the side of a 
building, a partially-shaded hill- 
side or a partly-protected lawn 
spot. These graceful evergreens 
with pendulous, flowing branches 
will give year-’round satisfaction 
—will help make your grounds 
pleasanter to look at and live 
with. . 


SIZE 100 

$5.00 $ 15.00 


All Prices are F. O. B. 
Terms: Cash with order. 


HEMLOCK SUPPLY CO. 


(Wm. R. McGuire) Shippers Since 1925 
Box 323 JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


ELECTRIC SEED 


GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 3¢ HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2.” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic reposts from 
users tell what GRO-QUICK 
SOIL HEATING CABLE will 
dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 
. new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with $5 35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..... . 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6. 95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft.... ¥¥* 
Immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. 


GRO-QUICK 361 W. Huron 8t., 


Chicago 10, 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertisements of chemical] fertilizers or 
other fertilizers which we feel are too strong for 
the land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny 
firms access to our advertising columns if they 
handle chemical fertilizers if they ‘have another 
acceptable product to sell. The reader should be 
careful in accepting such advertisements. Our re- 
sponsibility extends only to the product advertised 
in our magazine. It does not extend to all of the 
products handled by a concern. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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small and large enterprises, especially 


is threefold: The trees are made to 
produce fruit wood instead of vegeta. 
tive growth and thus to yield mor 
fruit for their size and at an earlie 
time. The trees can be grown op 
wires in great numbers or trained 
against house walls, bearing choice 
fruit that otherwise could not be grown 
in a cool region. The trees are easily 
accessible and can be watched as you 
would watch a rose garden. Th 
sources in this country are as yet 
limited, but a reliable source is added 
on a separate sheet. The reason for 
this is that commercial fruit growing 
is better developed in America than 
elsewhere in the world and that com 
mercial growers cannot use the costly 
espaliers. These trees are expensive be. 
cause they are grown with much mor 
attention than ordinary. bush type or 
standard trées. First, they must be 
grafted on special rootstock that is 
slow growth; sometimes they must be 
double-worked, that is, provided with 
two grafts, since the scion may not 
properly unite with the understock, 
Second, they must be trained by var 
ious methods to produce bearing 
branches where desired. Dwarf trees 
are also grown on slow growing rodt- 
stock. A pear is, for example, grafted 
on a quince which normally would 
make a shrubby growth, thus the pear 
is prevented from forming the tall 
tapering growth to which pear stock 
is accustomed. Dwarf trees are, how- 
ever, not trained so that the branche 
are all within one plain; they make 
more vegetative growth. They are 
quicker bearing and quite practical for 


since care is simplified and picking less 
troublesome. 


—o— 
COMPOST HEAPS 


Q. If I understand you right you 
have abandoned the idea of compost 
heaps and the process of turning them. 


R. D. F., Hempstead, N. Y. 


A. You-do not understand us right. 
Mr. J. I. Rodale is using the expert 
mental facilities of his Organic Gar- 
dening farm for trying out different 


FREE PACKING 


“ORGANIC GARDENING 


> made tof methods of composting. » You will, in 
of vegeta. the future, hear about quite a few 


yield more others yet. There is not necessarily Vv. h n's 
an earlier one method applicable to all condi- 


grown onf™ tions. Many have objected to turning Gardening Illustrated 


or trained heaps of great extent such as are need- 


in r. 265 FLOWERS IN FULL COLOR 
b oe ed tor farming Cea for these, M More than 2500 new varieties and old favorites are 
t be grown Rodale developed the earthworm turn- listed. in. this beatiful. catalog—ro-es, as 
gladioli, annuals, perennials—265 in full color! 
are easily ed pits. From present indications, this Vegetables, too, of the luxury quality which only 
1ed as yo ite satisfactory for farmin pe 
d y Um is qui ° 7. . g. teurs. It tells how to grow everything listed, and all 
en. The Where quick compost Is required, the about the new weed Killers, insecticides, fertilizers 
a and post-war tools and gadgets. FRE on request. 
re as yeti Howatd method of turning the heaps SPECIAL FOR 1947. Rated by many 
the most beautiful of cut tiowers, the 
e is added twice and working mainly with bacter- gold-veined Salpiglossis can be grown in 
4 any garden by the simple culture included 
reason forf™ jal and fuhgus action by creating high With this offer. Packet of seed Including 
4 all colors sent with cata!og for ic. 
it _growingM™ temperatures is indispenable. It must VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 261 
erica than—™ also be remembered that weed seeds 10 W. Randolph, Chicago 47 Barclay, 7 


that com™ and disease organisms are destroyed 
the costly “by heating; for this reason, the garden- 
yensive er will always want to make use of the 
nuch mor heaps which are turned. He can do so THE WOODMA\ ane H 
sh type orf because the amounts needed’ for gar- 

* must bef dening are never so enormous that 


that is turning would be difficult. I have fre- Sout eating land, fence (ows 
must quently recommended the use of a 


rided -withf/™ potato hook or crile, with which the | 
may not turning of an average garden size heap 
nderstockf™ can be accomplished in five minutes. 


d by va New Book Coming 

beatin — “SOIL and HEALTH” 
warl tree 4 by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E., M.A. 
wing root ROTOTILLERS RESERVE YOUR core FOR 00 
le, grafted Q. I have placed an order for 2 « aa Pa am to interestingly POSTPAID 


lly would tary plow, but have also become one | “an Agricultural Testa- reaffirms in this amazing 


i i ment”. Sir Albert, the book that mans’ and 
S the pear of your subscribers in the meantime. accepted leading authority beasts’ health is irrevocably 


- the tall I am now wondering if these machines of the organic movement,  tied-in with the soil. 
year stow which are said to pulverize the soil | ORGANIC GARDENING — Emmaus, Pa. 
are, how- 
branches 
hey make HUMUS FROM COMPOST IN ONLY: 8 WEEKS 
Chey tin New herbal “activator, used heavily in wartime England, 
actical lot now available to American gardeners 
especially 
A year’s supply, enough for 4 heaps 
icking less No need, any more, to be without a compost pile up to 6 feet 
for lack of space; or to worry about the scarcity - + only $4.00 
of manure. No need, any more, to wait months ° 
for your compost pile to ‘convert’ to humus. 
S Now you can produce rich, fine humus from your 
regen grass-cuttings, weeds, table refuse, etc., 
about 
right you n about 8 weeks 
This great discovery helped win the battle for food 
f compost in England, where garden space is scarce and 
ling them. every square foot counts. Now it comes to Amer- 
. d N Y ica! It is a formula of herbal activators—a light, 
-ad, = powdery substance that, mixed with water, works 
fe its months-saving miracle on compost heaps. Full 
| us right. directians come with every order. Fill out coupon 
L ‘ and send with $1: money back if not satisfied. 
€ exper You can only get this product by mail, from us. 
anic Gar- 
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i Every Need, Soil, Location, Climate 
ALL VARIETIES Blueberries 


fully described with special in- 
formation on areas to which best 
adapted. Write Today for Your Copy. It’s Free 
RAYNER BROS. 23 Berry St., Salisbury, Maryland 


EARTHWORMS 
NECESSARY FOR FINE GARDENS 


Write for 
folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


Articles on How To 
GLOXINIAS Grow Amaryllis, Orchids, 
etc. are included in Cata- 


14 varieties of them. 
Also T. Begonias, F. L. 


will not kill off. the beneficial earth. 
worms? 


R. M., Parkersburg, W. Va, 


A. At the time when you can cult 
vate with the type of equipment yoy 
have on order, the soil will not be 80 
moist that earthworms are present in 
quantities in the upper six or eight 
inches. For if the soil were so moist 
you should not use the tilling machine 
but wait. The few earthworms you 
kill will become fertilizer just the same, 
Others will be so cut as to regenerate, 
so that you may get at least 
another worm. On the whole, earth. 
worms need not be pampered as if 
they were precious pets. 


DOMESTICATED Rapidly convert all ma- 
EARTHWORMS ova ine tony 


fertile topsoil for garden, 
orchard or farm. Harness earthworms and build your 
own soil Send postcard tor valuable FREE Bulletin and 
review on “EARTHWORMS: Their Intensive Propagation 
and Use in Soil-Building.” Address: 


Thos. J. Barrett, Earthmaster Farms, Box F-488, Roscoe, Calif, 


Caladiums, Amaryllis Or- 
chids, Oxalis, Callas and Cecil Houdyshel 
other bulbs are listed in Dept. O 


our Spring Catalog. La Verne, Calif. ° 


100% 
NATURAL N A C 
ORGANIC 
Compost-Inoculated SOIL ACTIVATOR 
Now Available For Your Soil 


Developed by the Dr. G. H. Earp Thomas Process. — 
essential organic minerals plus nitrogen and 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare | 


greenhouse species, in large assortment 
in our new illustrated catalog, sent on 
request. 

REX. D. PEARCE 

Dept. D ‘Moorestown, N. J. 


bacteria. Replenishes the bacteria your soil must contain 
for vigorous, disease-free growth. Folder on request. 


Write to PETTIE’S SOIL FOOD CO., Inc. 
334 Bergen St. Gloucester City, N. J. 


Water-Ground Meal 


- Yellow Creek Mills have been grinding Whole- 
s Grain, Water-Ground Meals continuously since 
- 1830. These products are ground daily and each 
. Dackage is dated. 5 lb. bag either White or 
e Yellow Corn Meal; or 5 lb. bag Whole Wheat 


Flour, $1.00 postpaid to you. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 


Mill at Ghent, Ohio 
AKRON, OHIO R. D. No. 7 


Tender and Tasty ia | 
IIIPOPCORN||||| 


Grown on Rich, Organic Soil 1. 


& 
- GUARANTEED TO POP - | springheld 


FILBRUN BROTHERS 


R. R. 2 - Box 36 - Springfield, Illinois 
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CALIFORNIA 


@ BLOOMING SIZE 
HYBRID 
AMARYLLIS $1.00 ea., 3 for $2.80 


Grown by Organic Methods @ EXTRA LARGE 
61.50 ea., 3 for $4.00 


G. S. ARCHER —Amaryllis Specialist 


6928 Mayflower Ave. — Bell, California 


GARDEN MULCH 


@AN ORGANIC 
@NOT CHEMICAL 

@ EXCELLENT FOR GARDIN compost 
— and promotes organic activity in soil, 
Hel ids worm life p 

Very beneficial to plants, flowers, shrubs and trees. 


40 pound package, $2.00 F.0.8. Chicago 
Liberel discount on quentities 


ORDER FROM 


UNITED CHEMICAL WORKS 


169 -'73 N PEORIA STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINO!S 
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: ORGANIC GARDENING is accepting classified advertisments for this page. Rates are 12¢ a 
present in word. Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 
or eight ORGANIC GARDENING . . + + Emmaus, Pa. 
sO mols 
machi FLOWERS “COLDPROOF” FIG. Bears first. year. Giant Pansy. 
€, GLADIOLUS. Grown for us by Hugo Krubsack, an organic 4 inch blooms, $3.00 for 106 plants postpaid. Giant Pecan. 
orms you gardener. 10 each of 10 varieties. Medium size, 100 Japan Persimmon. Bulbs. Berries. Frostproof English 
h blooming bulbs $3.00 postpaid. Send for catalog. RAVET’S Peas. Other fruit and nut trees. DELTA NURSERY, 
the same, GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Jackson, Miss. 
egenerate, Wild Flowers and Ferns. To brighten aa nooks «a GROW trees. Evergreen seedlings and transplants, for 
at l a sunny spots in the garden. 25% discount for 50 plants or Christmas trees, forest and home planting. Many varieties 
Cast a kind. Free booklet. Wake Robin Farm, Route 1, Box of Pine, Fir, Spruce. For Fall and Spring planting. 
rle, earth- 33, Home, Pennsylvania. Write for price list. Sunerest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. 
red if DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. Pacific OG., Johnstown, Pa. 
: as | Hybrid, and famous English Strain. Aliso Hardy English 

Border Carnations. Write for free literature. Offerman CHOICE FRUIT 

Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. INDIAN RIVER FRUIT, Florida’s juiciest. Fresh from 

GLOXINIAS—Giant hybrid gloxinia seeds. Variety of trees. Per bushel, express prepaid east of Mississippi 
—" colors and markings. Fresh seed, $100 per pkt., postage (extra charge elsewhere): Seeded (fullest-flavored) Grape- 
ert all ma prepaid, ALBERT H. BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, East- fruit, $4.25; Seedless Grapefruit, $4.45; half Seedless 
| ford, Conn. Grapefruit, half Oranges, $4.70; Oranges, $4.95; Holiday 
organic 
into highly ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of our 
lor garden, Nun’s Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 four-inch orchids $5.25; Temple Oranges, $5.65. “Special Pack of any of 
build your next February and March; then for many years. Easy as shove baskets, containing seasonal fruit and fosd apecial- 
Bulletin and Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas gifts. $4.00 with ties, $1.00 per bushel extra. Tangerines, $3.45 per hslf- 
Propagation order. CHARMAINE GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. bushel. SCHUYLER JACKSON, Box G., Wabasso, Fla. 

TREE-RIPENED FLORIDA ORANGES AND GRAPE- 

‘oscoe, Calif, FRUIT direct from tree to you. $2.50 per bushel. Express 
e the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. 

neal Wholesale and Retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. 5, Collect_W. D. EDWARDS AND SON, Lake Como, Fla: 

Albert Lea, Minn. 

RGANICALLY- PR 

HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Early, Mid- — 

Season and late blooming varieties. Pompons, anemones. OUR PRIME CONCERN is the health of our produce. 
large Flowering. Good, Cutflower Varieties. Cushions too, ORGANICALLY-RAISED, DRESSED CHICKENS now 
h rare List on request. FARNAM’S CHRYSANTHEMUM FARM, | 2Vailable. Your inquiry invited) PAUL KEENE, Walnut 
tment New Blaine, Ark. Acres, Penns Creek, Pa. 
sent on COLORFUL PERENNIALS—Hardy, strong, field-grown 

i plants. Send for booklet ‘‘Planting Your Garden’’ 10 cents. SOIL CONDITIONERS-FERTILIZERS 

Catalog free. Booklet contains planting plans showing an SHREDDED PEAT HUMUS $1.50 per 100 Ib. bag. Same 

array of color from spring until frost. NORTH ACRES sterilized, $2.50. Sterilized potting of starting soil $2.50 
vn, N. Jj. GARDENS, R. R. 2, Anderson, Ind. per 100 Ib. bag. Above prices F.O.B. Akron, Ohio. 

AMARYLLIS BULBS, Mead Strain of Giant Hybrids. 4. W. CODDING & SONS, Peat & Soil Products, Copley. 
- ing size 50c, Jumbos 75c. 5 blooming size or 3 Ohio. 

AL PRICES Jumbos $2.00. Postpaid. Potting Instructions with bulbs. VITALOAM—the amazing soil conditioner is just what the 
arma aa — GARDENS, 15 Sereven Ave., N. E., Atlanta, organic gardener has been looking for. Billions of vitat 

a. i y d sterilized h > 
DIAMETER BEGONIA SEED—Froebelli, Pearcei, Keliermant, 
.. 3 for $250 Peltata, Venosa, Double New Hampshire Hybrids, $1.00 —easy to use—odorless—‘‘the sweetheart of the soil’’. 
A LARGE per packet. ERNEST K. LOGEE, Begonia Specialist. Send $1.00 for trial size for use on your house plants. 
3 for $4.00 North Street Greenhouses, Danielson, Connecticut. Be convinced before the next growing season. SOIL RE- 
GRIGSBY'S GLADS GROW AND BLOOM. 100 SEARCH LABORATORIES, INC., Youngstown, 1, Ohio. 
Specialist Bulbs, mized varieties, $8.00; 80 Large Bulbs, mired GARDEN STATIONERY : 
slifornia rieties, $1.50; 100 Small Bulbs, mixed varieties, $1.50; 

1000 Small Bulbs, mixed varieties, $15.00. ROBERT A. 

SBY, Prop. weather-proo! ettering ene an gi 
> a = = party favors $1.00. W. T. MEARS & SON, R. 3, Ander- 
OREGON-GROWN, HARDY POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE son, Indiana. 
oo. Giant Hybrids with an exquisite range of colors. 
ar Package with guide postpaid. PRIMROSE ACRES, ae 
Rt. 16, Box 446, Milwaukie 2, Oregon. WANTED TO SUV—-SEEDS, GRAINS 
WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICALLY- 
ALIZER NURSERY STOCK GROWN GRAINS. Send us your ofters on organically- 
DEN COMPOST DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees. Small Fruits, grown Corn, Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflower seed. 
saci a eal Ornamentals & General Nursery Stock. Combined Cata- Send postcard for prices and delivery of Quick-Return 
nos te hoy logue & Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurser- Compost Activator Herbs—MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA 
ond willl les, Ine., Dept. 0.G., McMinnville, Tenn. —and free list of water-grown products. THE “GREAT 
|. Chicago om AND NUT TREES. — A COMPLETE ASSORT- VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 
ENT of peach, apple, prune, plum, cherry, apricot, 
Dear, nectarine, walnut, filbert, almond frees, etc. Also, COMPOST ACTIVATORS 


ORKS 


7, ILLINOIS 


berry plants, roses, evergreens, flowerin 
Ornamentals and other items. 
catalogue listing 700 new 


and shade trees, 
Write for our free, 40-page 
and improved varieties. 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES, Route 3, Sherwood, 
Oregon. 


BRUCE FORMULA QUICK-RETURN. COMPOST ACTI- 
VATOR HERBS. Use with or without mantre. Now in 
stock. Send $1.00 for Activetors, enough for 4 heaps, each 
6 ft. x 6 ft. Send postcard for information. THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 
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HELP WANTED 


CARDEN BOOKS 


SPEAKERS WANTED—«ho have had experience with 
the organic method of farming or gardening. to address 
garden club meetings. Write to ORGANIC GARDENING, 
EMMAUS, PA. 


POSITION WANTED 


CAPABLE FARM MANAGER desires position where 
Organic System of farming can be practiced for health 


and soil improvement. Box R. L., Care of Organic 
Gardening. 

Docs 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS—Border Collie Puppies. All 
ages, both sexes, choice colors, faithful workers, satis- 


faction guaranteed. FAIRMOUNT FARMS, Cedar Falls, 
lowa, 


CACTI 


10 SMALL, RARE CACTI $1.00. Larger 10 for $2.00. 
Choice, colorful, unusual, dish garden plants. World 
origins. 20 assorted $2.00. COOVER’S, Orlando, Florida. 


“SECURITY ACRES" Sensational New Book tells ts 
to create fine income in your own back-yard, city-Ig 
five-acre plot. Presents SCORES of novel money-makigy 
hobbies, plans. ideas ete. No guesswork. no experimenting 
You'll love the wonderful booklet ““MONEY GROWS oy 
TREES”. Both $1.00. Money-back guarantee. Bok 
make ideal gifts for friend or foe. LIGHTNING SPEED 
MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 115X_ Streator, Iinois. 
ELECTRIC HOT BED UNITS 

ELECTRIC UNITS for the nurseryman, vegetable grower, 
home gardener. ~ Soil thermostats. Descriptive folder free 
Mention Organic Gardening. RANSOM SEED CO., Sy 
Gabriel, Calif. 


EARTHWORMS 
PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege! 
tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier 10 work 
Write for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwauke, 
Wis. 


GARDENERS’ 


You Can Join The 1946-47 or The 
1947-48 Gardeners’ Book Club at the 
Old Rate of Only $3.00 a Year—lf 
You Send Your Application for Mem- 
bership in Before February |, 1947. 


As a friendly gesture we will let 
you take advantage of this low offer. 
You can either join as a new member; 
or renew or extend your present mem- 
bership. You will make a considerable 
saving if you act now. 

Costs of raw materials and labor 
for producing, distributing and servic- 
ing our Book Club are increasing. 
Therefore conditions are forcing us to 
raise our rates. 

In fairness to you we have decided 
to hold up this increase in rates until 
February |, 1947. 

At $4.00—the new rate—The Gar- 
deners' Book Club is a bargain. BUT 
at $3.00—the old rate—it represents 
a wonderful saving that you can not 
afford to miss. At these present low 
prices you can join both last year's 
club plus this year's club for only 
$6.00 and receive 24 books. These 24 


BOOK CLUB 


RATE ADVANCING 


EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1947 
THE NEW RATE WILL BE $4.00 A YEAR 


books will cost you $8.00 after Febru- 
ary |, 1947. 

Join now. Receive a book a month 
to surprise and delight you with a sub- 
ject of special interest to the week- 
end gardener, the armchair farmer, 
the amateur and horticultural expert 
and for the city apartment gardener, 
they hold the thrill of the pleasantest 
escapes to the security, health and 
happiness of real, down-to-earth liv- 
ing. 

BARGAIN — Enroll now — Separ- 
ately the 1946-47 books retail for 
$6.00. Send $3.00 before February 
1, 1947—your complete cost for this 
surprising, stimulating garden library. 
SOME OF THE PRESENT 1946-47 SERIES BOOKS: 


The Complete Modern Garden Herbal by Robert 
. Barlow. 

Edible Plants of the Pond and Water Carden 
by G. L. Wittrock. 

The Pruning Book by G. L. Wittrock. 

Quick-Return Method of Compost-Making by 
Maye €E. Bruce. 

Tree Crops by J. Russell Smith 

Gardening for Profit by Peter Henderson. 

Gardening with the Experts by 12 acknowledg- 
ed Horticultural Experts. 

Wild Gardens in New England by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. 

House Plants and How To Grow Them by P. T. 
Barnes. 


Luther Burbank 
The War in the Soil 
Seedlings 


The Fruit Orchard Gardens Beyond the R 


LAST YEAR'S GARDENERS’ BOOK CLUB TITLES STILL AVAILABLE 


Leaves and What They Do 
Weeds and What They Tell 
Our Friend, the Earthworm 
ainbow 
* Until Feb.1,1947, cost of entire 1945-46 Series listed above remains at $3.00. 


Send money order or check to The Gardeners’ Book Club, Emmaus, Pa. 


Animals and the Gardener 

Questions and Answers on Compost 
Sunflower Seed—The Miracle Food 
Root Development of Vegetable Crops 


li 
64 


money - making 
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arantee. Books 
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ser AN AGRICULTURAL 
TESTAMENT 


by SIR ALBERT 
HOWARD, C.1.E., M.A. 


G This comprehensive discussion 


of organic farming, the first 
* book to ever question the 
\ use of chemical fertilizers, 
is a classic that is d to vi 
any skeptic that the salvation of world 
agriculture and the general well-being of 
mankind depends upon the adoption of the 
. F b principles laid down in this volume. It is 
edru- the complete history of compost-making 
during the last thirty years. It is the 
standard text book for everyone who wants 


>] month to change over from chemicals to pure 
h b organic fertilizer. It is masterly in scope 
2 sub- : —a work of genius that has been praised 
> week- by many authorities. Many gardeners date 
their conversion to the Organic Method 
farmer, from the time they read 
this testament. This is 
| expert _ truly s book that you will $3.50 
irdener, value highly. POSTPAID 
isantest 
Ith and 
rth liv. PLEASANT VALLEY 
by LOUIS BROMFIELD 
; Separ- All gardeners will love this dramatic story 
il f of how Mr. Bromfield acquired three run- 
aul tor down farms, what he found, what the 
sbruary former owners did with their land and 
d their lives, and what the Bromfield family 
for this and their helpers made of it. Many inter- 
libra esting characters, plenty 
ry. of humor, full of wisdom. 2 
BOOKS: |, Beautifully illustrated. POSTPAID 
»y Robert d 
THE COMPOST GARDENER 
aking by by F. Cc. KING 


e An English gardener relates his method 
of growing food crops by the organic plan. 


rson. This book is so revealing about English 

nowledg- gardening that we imported it for the 
benefit of health-conscious America. 

| Walter Cardboard covers. For- $1 .50 
ward by Sir Albert 

by P. T. Howard, POSTPAID 

ILABLE 

: Order Direct From 

npost 

Food ORGANIC GARDENING 

is, Pa. 


Especially Designed For 

Organic Gardening Magazine 

Protects and securely holds your HOLDS 
conveni 

ready-reference binders are covered 12 ISSUES 


attractively with sturdy, black 
cloth, the title stamped in gold. 


Will add a rich appearance to any $2.00 © 
setting. Complete as shown above = 

with 12 flexible, retaining wires 

for quick and easy insertion. POSTPAID 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


[ARN 
SPANISH 


With Playing Cards 


. @ new, absorbing game 
originated and created by Rodale 
Press with a series of booklets 
by Professor Rafael D. Soto of 
Lehigh University. These booklets 
represent a comprehensive Span- 
ish language course. 


HAVE FUN WHILE YOU | 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each 
set—complete in itself—consists of 
two 48-card decks in a _ separate 
book-like box. They are: 1. Animals; 
2. Comparisons; 3. Synonyms; 4. Op- 
posites; 5. Occupations. Start now. 
Order all five sets in a colorful, master 
box as illustrated. 


A 5- Box $4. 
Wonderful Set, Including 00 


Gift 5 Booklets POSTPAID 


Address Dept. 0G-4 


RODALE PRESS .:. EMMAUS, PA. 
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usable book that 


the road to good gardening, 


is a practical, 
will put you on 


better 


farming and better health .... here is 
convincing evidence that gardening with 


harmful, 


compost is far superior to the use of 


artificial fertilizers 


PAY DIRT 


by J. I. Rodale — Editor of Organic Gardening 


A readable and authoritative 
what-to-do, how-to-do, big- 
size, cloth-bound book on 
compost that will appeal to 
you whether you have a small, 
back-yard patch, or a large-acreage 
farm. It contains much data, many 
interesting facts and statements that 
will sell you om Nature’s method of 
soil conditioning. 


Condemning the application of arti- 
ficial fertilizers not only because of 
the resultant, harmful action on the 
soil itself, but also because of the 
detriment to plant, animal and human 
health which may occur, the book 
goes on to recite how and why your 
health, efficiency, contentment and 
economic well-being can be improved 
through the correct use of compost— 
organic fertilizer made in your own 
back yard from animal and vegetable 
wastes. 


$3.0 


POSTPAID 


PAY DIRT discusses all phases 
of farming and gardening. Part 
one of the book is about ‘“The 
Biologic Content of the Soil’’; 
part two about, ‘Compost: 
Theory and Practice’; part three, 
“The Dangers of Chemical Fertil- 
izers’’; part four, ‘‘Health or Diseases 


from Food” and part five, ‘“‘Good and - 


Bad Farming Practices.”’ It is inspir- 
ing, stimulating reading that makes a 
sound, common-sense approach to the 
value of earthworms, erosion and its 
control, the prevention of animal 
disease, insect pest control without 
poisonous sprays, benefits from mulch- 
es, healthy plants and how to grow 
—_ orchard practice and food for 
ealth. 


Buy your copy of this fine book now. 
It’s thoroughly informative for organic 
gardeners and a surprising revelation 
to non-organic gardeners. 


Order direct from 


EMMAUS 
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